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Wall-Tex Toile Pattern 3280A — with soft antique finish. 


WALLS of Richness ana Beaut 
awashable fabric wall coucring...halps to peut plaskr omc 


a combined with simplicity gives delightful charm _ Wall-Tex, the modern wall covering, retains its original beauty for 
to this French Provincial living room. Here isa friendly, _ years. It is easily cleaned with a damp cloth—or mild soap and 
livable room — with carpet and furniture, draperies and wall water may be used without harm. The fabric backing also has dis- 
coverings in perfect harmony. And in this quaint Wall-Tex  tinctadvantages. It strengthens the walls, helps to prevent plaster 
Toile de Jouy pattern you find a richness of fabric texture that _—_ cracks, and conceals them if they should occur. Moreover, after 
makes the room more lovely and beautiful. When light plays _ years of setvice, it providesan excellent foundation for redecoratiag. 


on the textured surfaces, here indeed is subtle charm. 
If you are going to build or redecorate, canvas your walls with 


For rooms of every style— for every room in the home—there _ these beautiful fabric coverings. The enduring beauty of Wall-Tex 
is a wide variety of Wall-Tex patterns. Plain P astel colors if you means true economy —and Wall-Tex prices are lower than ever 


prefer. Or distinctive patterns in color combinations of inde- before. Ask your decorator or dealer to show you the newest 
scribable beauty —- created under the supervision of Virginia | Wall-Tex — mail the coupon for samples and illus- 
Hamill, internationally known designer. trated booklet on interior decoration: ‘More Charin in the Home.” 
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i COLUMBUS COATED FABRICS CORPORATION a 
BA re e a 
Dept. Z-10 COLUMBUS, OHIO Ailes fe 3 
Please send samples of newest Wall-Tex patterns ns, He 3 
and ffee, illustrated booklet containing many sug- + ae; @ 
. ” gestions on interior decoration and color chart for “a i # 
. Vina Hera ©46complete room harmony by Virginia Hamill. a ek a 
. + 
Name 
One of the many unique and ware oa areas i ak : none A gay, cheerful bedroom floral 
colorful Wall- Tex Patterns for Street pattern with a m dem touch 
the living room or dining room. - "4 . — that adds to its di stinctiveness. 
attern 3207 City and State 23S. : . Pattem 3: 
- — e — — — 
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NEW PATTERNS 
IN LOVELY 


REASONABLY PRICED 


The LADY DIANA (above) is slender and lovely, 
and delightfully feminine. It is table silver with the 
charm of simplicity and refinement . . . of soft con- 
tours and smart lines. It is perhaps the most popular 
pattern in America today. Connoisseurs commend it 
as a fine expression of youthful modern loveliness. 


The new SYMPHONY (delow) is a modern expres- 
sion of Early American ideals and forms . . . quiet 
simplicity, character, balance, poise. Like these other 
TOWLE patterns it blends beautifully with the table 
linens of today. Sterling prices are the lowest since 
1916, due to the present low price of silver bullion. 


THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS 


SEND FOR A TEA SPOON 
Handle the lovely silver itself. Our ‘‘BRIDE’s PRE- 
view’’ includes tea spoon, prices, engraving, and 

EMILY POST'S delightful brochure, ‘‘ BRIDAL 


SILVER AND WEDDING CusTOMs.” 


MN D Scrip 


STERLING 


CREATED BY TOWLE 


The CRAFTSMAN (above) is a very new pattern. It 
has the feeling, weight, and many characteristics of 
handmade silver. Note the suggestion of a joint 
near the tines . . . an interesting old English silver- 
smith form. The balance is perfect. Each piece fits 
the hand comfortably. And the finish is beautiful. 


OLD BROCADE (below) is also very new, and very 
lovely, and sets an effective new style in Sterling. 
It is luxurious, rich, and with a beautifully smooth 
brocaded type of decoration. It is pleasant to live 
with, easy to clean, and does not show fingerprints 
or scratches. Like the others, its price is modest. 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


“* BRIDE'S PRE- 
pattern 


checked below. 


Dept. M-10: I enclose $1.50 for your 
view.” Engrave spoon in ae 

with my initial in the sty 

Name __ 

Address 


My jeweler is 


ql © Old English M CO Modern 
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MARY JACKSON LEE will show you on these pages each month the best 
of the new things found in the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned is given at the end of each item 
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OBEYING the modern edict that 
bathrooms shall be both glamorous 
and gleaming, one of our smartest 
Madison Avenue shops is present- 
ing the hanging corner shelf made 
entirely of mirrors shown in Figure 
1. It was designed by a woman 
who knows what women want, for 
there is never, never enough shelf 
room in the bathroonis designed by 
men. And, too, there is nothing 
that adds more to the appearance of 





Fig. 1 


any bathroom than mirrors, mir- 
rors, and still more mirrors. The 
mirror sides are of heavy beveled 
glass, the three rounded shelves 
also of heavy glass, the whole set 
in a frame of tarnish-proof chro- 
mium. It is 19’’ high, 93’ deep, 
with a spread of 14”, giving 
—_ space for bottles a jars, 
and costs $18.00, express collect. 

- Au Bain, 751 Madison Avenue, 
Ne 2s 4, 





Fig. 2 


BEFORE this photograph of the 
silver cheese plane and cheese 
scoop (Figure 2) was sent to the 
printer, I showed it to a friend of 
mine who I know loves beautiful 
silver. ‘Oh,’ she exclaimed, ‘that 
is just what I want to give Eleanor 
for a wedding present! We bought 
one of those cheese planes with the 
knife-edged slot when we were in 
Holland and have used it almost 
every day since, but I didn’t 
know you could get them in this 
country.’ So that is the theme of 
this little story, for what better 
recommendation can a wedding 
gift have than the fact that it 
has been proved actually useful? 
When you add to this that it is 
Georg Jensen silver Chow do they 
achieve that exquisite, pale lus- 
tre?), sterling, » course, modeled 
in the stunning Cactus design, with 
a blade of stainless steel, and, 
furthermore, is an article unlikely 
to be duplicated, you — or rather 
I — have said everything. No, not 
quite, for the price is almost un- 
believable for so much merit — 
just $8.00. The cheese plane is 8’ 
long; the scoop— for serving 
Edam, pineapple, and other soft 
cheeses — is 7’’ long, in the same 
pattern, and costs $6.25, postage 


a. Singly or together, they 
make a dignified and useful gift. 
— GrorG JENSEN, 169 West 57th 
Street, N. Y. C. 


TUFTED boudoir pillows (Figure 
3) are proving even more popular 
than tufted bedspreads, and rightly 
so, I think, for I have found no 
other small pillows which combine 
so many practical qualities with 
such good looks and such a 
reasonable price. The covers are 
made of hand-tufted Pepperell 
cotton with snap fastenings on one 
side, so that they are easily re- 
moved from the Kapok-filled_pil- 
low for laundering purposes. There 
is a choice of six patterns — three 
geometric, one bowknot, one star, 
and a pattern copied from one of 
George Washington's quilts. Best 
of all, they may be had in a large 
variety of colors — light green or 
blue, peach, orchid, rose, pink, 
gold, buff, dark blue, and turkey 
red, which may be combined with 
tufting of harmonizing or con- 
trasting colors. The darker colors 
may well be used in downstairs 
rooms, and the turkey red is 
splendid for porch use. The very 








Fig. 4 


reasonable price of these 15” pil- 
lows is $1.50, postpaid. — R. H. 
Stearns Company, Tremont Street, 
Boston. 


FAR be it from me to encourage 
the hoarding or exhibition of 
knickknacks. But most of us have 
some small bibelots of real beauty 
and value which deserve a niche of 
their own, and the little hanging 
shelf (Figure 4) provides an ideal 
haven for such small objets d'art. 
It would also make an excellent 
bookshelf for a guestroom, where a 
variety of vibe books should al- 
ways be found and yet where 
space is often at a premium. And 
as the shelves may be painted any 
color or combination of colors you 
like, you can pick your own color 
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RITANNICA owners tell 

us that the Britannica is 
the best investment they ever 
made. Using the Britannica 
daily, they are convinced that 
this is so. 

Not only in entertainment and 
in practical usefulness, but often 
in actual “dollars and cents” 
value, the Britannica pays for 
itself over and over again. 


Every time the Britannica is 
consulted, it offers authoritative 
information— and unless you 
are informed, these days, you 
are handicapped. 


Do your children ask 
questions, too? 


A mother says she realizes her 
helplessness and inadequacy as 
a parent most of all when her 
child asks her questions about 
school work. “‘I ought to be able 
tohelp but I can’t,” the mother 
says. “There is no reference 
library near our home—and 
besides, very often, it isn’t pos- 
sible to rush off to the library 
Whenever a question needs to 
be answered. 


“I am buying the Britannica 
because it seems the only way to 
meet what is to me a difficult 
and embarrassing situation.” 


Addresse...............- 
SEND FOR FREE NEW BOOKLET TODAY Ee 
MRC cs cain peidcontccaan 


The Britannica, for this woman 
and her child, has been an 
investment of no uncertain 
advantage. 


It will help you in many 
unexpected ways 


Other owners tell similar stories: 
How a camping party was 
equipped under the advice of 
the Britannica; how a lawyer 
won his case because of certain 
data quickly found in the Bri- 
tannica; how inexperienced 
settlers in the Carolinian hills 
made themselves comfortable by 
first consulting the Britannica. 


In these and thousands of 
other instances people write us 
that the Britannica is the best 
investment they ever made. 


The range of the Britannica’s 
usefulness to men, women and 
children is limitless. No subject 
under the sun is neglected by 
the 3,500 authorities who con- 
tributed. 


How to use your credit 
profitably—$5 down 
and $5 a month 
If it is not convenient for you to 
pay cash in full for the books, 


why not use your credit and take 
advantage of the installment 
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Why owners of the 
BRITANNICA say: 


“It’s the best 
investment I’ve ever made!” 


plan of buying? There is never a 
better time to buy the Britan- 
nica than now. 


Considering its size and au- 
thority and the beauty of its text 
and illustration, the Britannica 
is the least expensive encyclo- 
paedia you can buy. How long, 
however, conditions will permit 
us to maintain this low price is a 
difficult question. No one knows. 


Consequently we advise you 
to buy immediately—under the 
easy payment plan if you wish— 
which allows you a legitimate 
use of your credit. As little as $5 
down brings the set to you, and 
$5 a month over a short period 
enables you to have the imme- 
diate use of this highly useful 
set of books. 


Send the coupon today. A 
booklet by return mail gives 
you complete details of the 
Britannica, the easy thrift 
plan and the low prices. 


Richard M. Baker, Kent, Conn. 

“It is the best investment in books 
I ever made. A public library in the 
home, and a lifetime of reading with 
pleasure and achievement combined.” 


Frank Oberst, Forestdale, N.Y. 

“T believe this to be the most prof- 
itable investment any home could 
make.” 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

“One of the first things we must 
have for ourselves as well as our chil- 
dren is some kind of general reference 
library, and I find that the Britannica 
fills this need admirably.” 


Send for 
FREE BOOKLET 


Learn more about the new Bri- 
tannica today. Fill out the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. We will 
send you by return mail a large 
booklet free, rich in color plates, 
maps and sample pages, and con- 
taining a full description of the 
24 volumes of the Britannica, its 
3,500 contributors, the 15,000 
illustrations, many in color, and 
its 500 maps. You will learn about 
the low prices. Mail the coupon 
now. No obligation. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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EMCYCLOPAEOIA BRITANNICA im. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 

Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, 
your new illustrated booklet with color plates and maps 
from the latest Britannica, together with low price offer 
representing a saving of many dollars. 


2-H.B.-D-1 
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Radiating Cheer! 








Discriminating taste selects these 
lovely accessories to complete the 
fireplace. 
ANDIRONS 20” high of solid polished 
brass with acorn top and curved sturdy 
shanks. $9.50 Pair. 
FIRE SET 30” high, four pieces, of solid 
polished brass. $8.50 
(Express Collect) 
Write for new catalogue H. 10 with 
countless novel items at new low prices 


ADOLPH SILVERSTONE 


Est. in 1898 
“Oldest Shop in Brasstown" 
21 Allen Street New York, N. Y. 














Extraordinary Offer! 
L100 rctrirs 
$3.50 


Choicest first-size bulbs, 
sure to bloom. Schling’s 
Special Mixture made up 
especially for us from ten 
of the finest named va- 
rietics not at all the 
ordinary ficld-grown mix- 
ture usually sold 
A $6.00 VALUE 
for only $3.50 

Send for our Fall Bulb 

ist many other entic- 
ing values offered and de- 
scribed 


Schlings Bulbs 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 
58th St. and Madison Ave., New York City 








scheme. The shelves are 28” 
high over all and 73” wide and cost 
$7.50 without decoration, except 
for the edges, which are painted a 
contrasting color; or $10.00 with 
flower decoration as shown. Ex- 
press will be collect. — HELen 


Davis, 12 Newbury Street, Boston. 





Fig. 5 


THE reason I picked this little 
tray coffee table (Figure 5) to 
show you is that it combines sev- 
eral rather unusual features. In 
the first place, it is so light that 
you can pick it up and open it 
with one hand, and yet it is sturdily 
constructed to bear the heaviest 
tea or coffee service. In the second 
place, it stands on its own feet 
whether open or shut, and may be 
used as a screen when not in use as 
a table, instead of having to be care- 
fully balanced against the wall. 
And thirdly, it combines good 
looks with a most reasonable cost. 
It is made of basswood enameled in 


ebony, Chinese red, ivory, or jade 
green, with a gold line bordering 
the tray, or you may have it 
finished in maple, mahogany, or 
walnut. Personally, I recommend 
the ebony with gold border, which 
makes a particularly good-looking 
table. The tray measures 17” x 
22’ and the table stands 20’ 
high. Carefully packed and ex- 
press prepaid, the price is but 
7.50. — R. R. Scuete, 8 Adelaide 
Road, Somerville, Massachusetts. 


I SUPPOSE a good housewife 
simply can't have too many tow- 
els, and if you qualify in this 
thrifty category, do cals a peek 
into your linen closet and see ifoce 
do not need some of the delightful 
guest towels shown in Figure 6. 
The reason for this urgent plea is 
that Fairlamb of Madison Avenue, 
whose linens always make my 
mouth water, has reserved a spe- 
cial lot of these dainty towels 
just for House Beautiful readers, 
at a price that is irresistible. They 
are of finely woven Irish linen 
crash, generous in size (17 x 28’”), 
have several rows of hemstitching 
and a simple embroidered dot 
design. The colors are lovely — 
peach, orchid, or light green. A 








double duty relish server 





creamy white ware on ivory, green, or red 
trays, 14” diam. 4 individual dishes and 
one centre complete $5.00. can be used for 
hors d’ceuvres or for glass and canapé. figh 
also sold separately, $9.00 doz. 


pitt petr1, importers 
incorporated 
waldorf-astoria hotel, new york 
378 delaware ave. 
buffalo, n. y. 














The boy's bedroom may be 
also an interesting playroom 
and study. 

Send for catalogue #54-0 
CHILDHOOD, INC. 


FURNITURE FOR CHILDREN 
32 EAST 65TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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7 Home Plans 


$3.50 Postpaid 


700 Photos 
and Floor Plans 





# intensely interesting American and English 
Colonial homes, cottages and bungalows cost 
ing from $1000 to $30,000. Size of rooms and 
building, approximate cost to build and cost 
for plans and specification You cannot at 
ford to build or remodel until you have seen 


these boo 


FREDERICK H 
101 Tremont Street 


GOWIENG, Architect 
Boston, Mass. 








Choose for beauty and distinction 


MEDICI PICTURE 


PUZZLES 


Selections from the famous Medici Picture 
a izes), incomparable full) color repro 
duction Fully interlocking, mahogany 
backed pieces Write for illustrated list 


HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT, Inc., 857 
Boylston St., Boston or 489 Fifth Ave., New York 














For Christmas 
this year weave your presents 
THE GARDEN STUDIO 
14A Marshal Street Brookline, Mass. 
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KENTUCKY-HAND-QUILTED-THINGS 


The Spider Web comforter is as 
charming as itis ingenious—made 
of Cherokee taffeta of pastel 
shades. Cut size 72x 81... Price, 
$22.50. Carrying charges added. 


STUDIO *© HARDINSBURG, KY. 


CHICAGO 


700 N. Michigan Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


553 Sutter Street 


LOUISVILLE 


120 Heyburn Building 


NEW YORK 


519 Madison Ave. 
PASADENA 
41 South El Molino Ave. 
SANTA BARBARA 
21 de la Guerra Studios 


LOS ANGELES 


Bullock's— Wilshire, Wilshire Boulevard 
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GREETING 
ARDS {u/ 
CHRISTMA 


Lute from you 
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Write today for Samples 


25 Cards, $6.00 75 Cards, $12.50 
50 Cards, $8.50 100 Cards, $16.00 


Correspondence with dealers invited 


ARTCRAFT STUDIOS 


906 Lindeke Bldg., Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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Solid Maple Sconce 
with diamond-shaped mirror 
reflectors set in the wood, fits 
neatly in a corner 12 inches 
high, with antique finish. 

$2.50 postpaid 


VAN FAASEN’S 


Virginia Park. Holland, Mich. 











HAND MADE BRASSES 
for Antique — 
Exact replicas of our 
originals or yours. Com- 
plete illustrated catalog 
free. We make, copy or 
repair anything in brass 
and match any Antique 
color 

WILLIAM BALL, SR. 
Hope Manor, West Chester Pa. 

















FLOWER PICTURES ‘ie 
Beautiful reproductions in rich coloring of = 
original oils by Van Huysum, are attractive 
over-mantel use. Send for Folder I-1. 


FOSTER BROTHERS—4 Park Square, Boston 
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a regal background! 


Legends are built about it—its thread 
js woven through colorful pages of his- 
tory .. . the matador’s sash . . . the 
queen's robe of state... the magnificent 
hangings in old-world palaces. Claridge 
Castillian Red is an inspired shade—the 
shade you will choose to create a distin- 
guished drawing-room or library. Select 
hangings of a burnished gold damask- 
brocade or powder blue—dark wood- 


work—shaded lamps and an occasional 
wrought iron wall bracket. 


This is another achievement of the Alex- 
ander Smith Looms—one of many grades 
of plain and figured carpet bearing the 
trade-mark which guided your grand- 
mother’s carpet selections back in the 
last century. 

Claridge Carpet is made in twenty-one 
beaasiel colors—and in widths up to 
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eighteen feet to avoid seams even in 
large rooms. Of course it can be cut and 
bound as a rug of almost any size, and it 
is being shown now by your favorite 
decorator, department store and floor 
coverings store. 


See Castillian Redand the other Claridge 
colors—feel the deep pile, notice the 
rich luster, and find out how reasonably 
this fine carpet is priced. 
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WIDE SEAMLESS CARPET 


/ 


A PRODUCT OF THE ALEXANDER SMITH LOOMS 


Clara Dudley, ‘/, W. & J. Sloane, 577 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 











Please send me Claridge portfolio. I enclose 10¢ for postage and handling. 
Send for Clara Dudley’s Book 
Here is an interesting portfolio showing the most cae nnn ~~ 
popular Claridge colors, and giving practical sug’ arenet 
gestions about the use of Wide Seamless Carpet in 
decoration. Send the coupon and ten cents. city STATE ae 
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INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


FOUR MONTHS 
PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in selecting 
and assembling period and modern 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
i§ lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 





SE 9  ' 


= Faculty of leading decorators. 


Personal assistance throughout. 
Cultural or Professional Courses. 


Resident Day Classes 
start Oct. 3rd - Send for Catalog 5R 


Home Study Course 
starts at once - Send for Catalog 5C 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 


6 SORTS ARS 9 RR 8 8 

















CHAMPION-INTERNATIONAL 
COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
House Beautiful Paper 
and other high grade 
surface coated papers 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 














Flora Ma onald, Ine. 
& ELEANOR FRAZER € 


Interior Decorations 
39 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 





three-letter monogram that looks 
exactly like hand embroidery adds 
a trifle to the cost, but much more 
to the appearance. Without mono- 
gram, they are $8.00 a dozen, 75 
cents apiece. With monogram, 
they are four for $5.00, or $1.25 
apiece, postage prepaid. And 
would n't they make a grand gift 
for the bride-to-be? — R. P. Farr- 
LaMB, 717 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


I WAS delighted to discover this 
ornamental, and at the same time 
practical wall bracket, Figure 7, 
for I immediately saw a dozen 
places for it. Its graceful wrought- 
iron leaf spray has rings to hold 
two clear knobbed-glass bowls, 
and so securely that there will be 
no danger of water spilling on floor 
or carpet. Filled with trailing 





Fig. 7 


vines, flowers, or berry sprays, it 
makes a charming decoration and 
is an excellent way to fill a too 
blank wallspace effectively. Length 
of wrought-iron spray, 24’’; diam- 
eter of bowls, 4’’. Priced $4.25, ex- 
press collect. Repusiic Ron 
Works or VirGinta, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


EVERYONE seems to be redis- 


covering the fun of piecing picture 


puzzles together, and if you want 
to add real interest to this pursuit I 
advise you to invest in one or more 
of the new Medici picture puzzles. 
These are made from the famous 





Fig. 8 


color prints published by the 
Medici Society, Ltd., of London, 
and are individually cut and 
mounted on three-ply wood with 
mahogany backs. The picture 
shown in Figure 8 is the Spanish 
Armada by W. Russell Flint, 
R. A., which comes in three sizes: 
63'"x 9’’, 125-135 pieces, price $2.00; 
43” x 63,”” 60-65 pieces, $1.00; 20” 
x 27’, 1100-1110 pieces, $19.00. 
Prices are postpaid, and each puz- 
zle comes in a box resembling a 
book which makes a worth-while 
addition to your bookshelves. 
A catalogue showing a large va- 
riety of other subjects will be sent 
on request. — Hate, CusHMan & 
Funt, 857 Boylston Street, Boston. 


I NEVER knew what a really 
beautiful thing a pieced quilt could 
be until I saw the ones made by 
Anne Orr, like the French Wreath 
design shown in Figure 9. The 
materials are so fine, the colorings 





“oe 
and Silver 
turned into 
\ ‘ 

CASH 

VERY family has, 
no tucked away, bur- 
ied and forgotten, old gold and silver 
jewelry, watches, even gold-plated arti- 
cles, dental crowns, etc. Send them to us 
by registered mail. We will mail our check 
at once, holding articles for 5 days to 


ensure approval. Reference: Union Trust 
Co., Providence, R. I. 


SEND FOR FOLDER 


Horace Remington & Son Co. 


Gold and Silver Refiners Estab. 1879 
87 Friendship St. Providence, R. I. 











Call and examine plans, exteriors, estimates of 54 


fine homes contained in Mr. Child’s two books. 
“Stucco Houses’ . . $10. 
BOOKS “Colonial Houses” . $5. 
Also “Six Early American Houses”, $1. 
HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 


16 East 41st St., New York 








NEW CHRISTMAS 
CARDS and Charming 
GIFTS from Old Salem 


Write at once for this free illus- 
trated booklet from our Treasure 
House of Gifts in old Salem. 
It pictures the most delightful 
greeting cards and unusual low- 
aS _ priced gifts. 


DANIEL LOW & CO., 231 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 







Soon) 











B COLONIAL Bane STAIN 
Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
and finish of the old wood. Send for circular. 

COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 

156-A State Street Boston, Mass. 














4 Reduced Prices 


QUILTS & SPREADS 





Stamped $8.00 - $12.00 
Basted $25.00 — $38.50 
Also fine QUILTING 


Send for Folder 


Practical Patchwork Co. 
4 Evangeline Beshore 
11lu 8S. Race St., Marion, ind 








that precious piece of china, glass, ivory, silver, 
pewter or bronze. We have specialized since 1877. 
H. SUMMERS & SON 

38 Charles Street Boston, Mass 











T W E E D S Heavy, medium, light for 


men and women 


HANDWOVEN IN COUNTY WICKLOW 
Carol Brown , / mporter, 104L. Myrtle St., boston 











e HOUSE 
e DLAN 
® PORTFOLIO 





IF YOUR BUILDING PROBLEM will be solved by the use of stock 
plans you will want our Portfolio of House Beautiful Houses, containing 
sketch plans, perspectives and descriptions of houses of which we have 
working drawings and specifications for sale. For your convenience 
these are now grouped in two portfolios of Colonial designs, and other 


types including summer camps, and sold for 25 cents each. 


THE HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 8 Arlington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


I enclose (25) (50) cents for which please send me: 


NO. 1 Colonial Designs — 25 cents 


NO. 2 Other types including summer camps — 25 cents 


Name and Address: 











» ERICA 
JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


yin 





*[.XTREMELY interesting and im- 

portant book. There is rare 
power in its sweep, its pictures are 
gripping and it has marked vigor 
and directness of style.” — William 
MacDonald in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. ($3.75). 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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— _ a sean 
Id PERHAPS because I have always 
longed to possess a really adequate 
er fruit reamer and yet felt its purchase 
- to be an unwarranted extravagance, 
this ‘Instant Juicer’ shown in 
: Figure 10 made a very special ap- 
es peal to me. For it furnishes com- 
bie oe efficiency at very low cost. 
ilver It is nicely made of polished 
arti. aluminum, with a strainer at the 
heck "Celery and Olives” in this new engraved bottom to catch seeds, and the 13” 
'S to crystal tray make a most attractive and base 1S of Ww ood with rubber feet. 
ia | coming i ent coo Gr crackers wih It stands 11” high and is easily 
cuts with relishes. colon apart for cleaning. The per 
See it at your favorite shop or send us your 
( check direct. $5.00 postpaid. 
= HOPE GLASS WORKS 
“i Established 1872 
aim East Providence, R. I. 
Fig. 9 
This fine leather Chippendale screen, painted in 
o Beautiful Fur Floor Rugs | So exquisite, and the quilting itself aot cesar coos. Ales ten largess somecae 


leather and canvas screens in the country 7-in 
every period —for every decorative purpose 
Catalog *‘B"’ on request. 


\Venezian Art Screen Co.,Inc 


540 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Between 54th and 55th Streets 


so intricate and dainty, that they 
SE nl will grace the most fastidious bed- 
ken” and. Iceland room. In the photograph, the 
mountain sheep | quilt is folded over so as to show 
a am half the central design and one 
derful, rare gifts for of the lovely side panels, where the 
sage tea | quilting is in overlapping melon 


—also Fine for Wall Hangings 
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No Dyes UseD | shapes. If I could only make you THIS BOOK SHOULD 
VERMIN-PROOF . 2 ae a 
ks. ; see the luscious colors — the pan- 
All-black, all-white, : “ B EVERY 
$10. 1 pretty markings of els are bordered in soft French blue EIN 
white, black, grey ° , - ik. se 
. . pt Nagy Me 4 and pale salmon pink, the bow HOME 
» ol. size—30'"x 60". knot is a darker shade of the same 
itect SUNNY CREST FARMS $13.50 soft blue, and the wreath is worked pga oe 
Hampton, Conn. POSTPAID out in rose and paler pink, lavender 8: POSTPAID 
and orchid, two shades of yellow chore of preparing orange juice or Wiris sates 
y © ‘ « ° . . le e oy 
IAS and two shades of green, against 2 other fruit drinks would become a site Geacinnting 
ing ” 5 white background. It is 78’’ by 94”, eal pleasure with such an imple- book on furniture 
r av r ‘ styles, now in 3 
os ANNOUNCE . and you may buy the stamped top, ment always ready for duty. The siath edisios. 
ies. YOURSELF ‘5 | teady forcuttingand piecing, witha price is but $3.15, postpaid. —B. How politics, re 
. ¥ < ‘ S - zion and society 
en non asm: | quilting pattern and full directions, F, Macy, o + Boylston Street, Boston. pe ae furniture — how the great designers 
al low- “Gimepacntes for $6.00. This does not include the lived and worked — all is told in this com- 
. . ° e ° rlete strate wor ) ’ chapters. n 
G ape £1 & . power lining and cotton-batting filling, psn | by prominent authorities, the text is 
cat ya eile Be we =a Senne 22 " which are an additional $2.50. ay te oe ome psy Son Bw ow Rene 
o 7 c i i afr- - choice gift and a real addition t own 
— a ate ple ae ie The — quilt eg — by A library. ‘A tear uen your copy. err 
LEN Just the thing for Homes, Estates, Farms ee ANNE Orr STUDIOS, CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
xture — ; 702 Twentieth Avenue South, Nash- V — 54-J Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
NY $2.75 Postpaid and any name desired | ville, Tennessee. 
Ta - ‘Sates “ny | 
nese racket ipe . t . = 
Equipment Supply Corporation OWAY p OF ER 
11 West 42nd Street New York S 
Illustrated circular free on request . MADE IN Gives the 
Nn tlantic GRAND RAPIDS Cssential § 
to Garden 
‘ Sun Room, 
Interior Decoration $ 5 ooo (Prize FURNITONE and Porch 
the ideal ab mracension fav. recent graduates Da Send 10c 
ages ving ana ap- 
wor ° ° I 
fweveercourses Onevearceurses| | °° 6 ais A Furniture Polish —— 
4 kers’ Short Courses > S =Sst- . ° >? * . ’ 
— Tn penthwnglige @@ tor the most intere from the Furniture City 3220 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
* poctae Sut ap intensive peactsca) training noe t li } | a eiacaie t 
F ee pene etre oh eas naw Seee ing unpudished manuscrip Made after careful research and years of expe- 
° ° . rience by furniture finishing experts of the - 
“BSS el Steston ew Open tor of non-fiction submitted Furniture C ‘apital. Cleans, re! astore > and beauti- | A Private Collection 
Send for illustrated catalogue outlining a flies furniture and all finished wood surfaces. . | ivare oO fe) 
“* Interior Decoration in all its Phases’ before March Ist, 1933 The Removes dirt, grease, stains, dust and brings f 
7 ae ears back the original lustre with one application. ° 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION ° 7 
240 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. work may be biography or Guaranteed satisfactory and to , . | Fine Wallpapers 
Y . : at —— ~ qaberioes a $1 brings u | Send 6c in stamps for 
‘ € Se -hinieas » % pave greasy f « = * ) 
ros autobiography — the period une oat i Brett rot yo prepaid Cs = = : 
nis anc e tens natura » : onn fi jap inc. 
an . av ‘ “ . . > 4 a F it with 
F] | past or present. It may be a |) fast eieetgg. Ae Sees | | Wallpapers | “ie sae See 
ais Book with 160 study of modern science. It refunded. a Philadelphia, Pa. 








are iT al Complce may be a history of a village pe To oc tees pol 
) Designs. 













































wi Mi Price, $2.00 | | or family. ay ALIFORNIA HOMES 
ror fomlete int srmation on Home building. Dimensions. SPANISH -MOORISH-ENGLISH TYPES 
sietches. Altera to a; Plans and ¢ oe ye islon. ; , } F ft hi T N ki Elevations, Floor Plans, Cost Estimates 
am rations. Plans and erection supervision Detailed information eTc ing eda ap ins «4 wd eve 00 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect © 06 Veli é . stipe tg sencpooro A-A-TH TEL Home Specialist 
Re- 307 Fifth Avenue, New York it ten 2 Bed be 3 Finely handwoven in white, fringed N Se Pe 230 CARMEL AVE-PIEDMONT CALIF 
5). will be supplied by ae and bordered all around in blue 
ommend heute ag or ee PERSONAL ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 
CHAIR SEATS ° . ight for $2.15 postpai 
$$ Needle-point $25 up. Bargello $15 Arlington Street, Boston pf at pis toga ice 
THe eee $0 hee Ma wi etts ; THE BLIND HANDICRAFT Seored snswhere, decd tertenalessaooee. 
SG assi setts. Everett Waddey C 
15 Fayette St. Boston, Mass. 39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 42 South ith Se” Richznond, Va 
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A new ship- A galaxy of wonders 
a NE NE NS NS NO a OD OD OD Oe ee Oe ee ee | bat over 
7. TH 8 \ ment 
Yo 
e . December 3, 1932 &. 3. Renprose of Britain. Conetion Pedic, Wert envio of 129 day. little 
isi r n ic —e 
SouTH SEAS ¢ ORIENTALCRUISE ae ip to circle the globe will visit ports and places an Guests at the William Penn ie 
: ‘ January 7, 1933 . &. a. Senet 6 ee hone pee. Pt om Reni passi 
25,000-mileparadeofevents,countries, South Sen Eslanda, the oastera cont of Altice, and Gouth America.” enjoy the prestige ofa good yards 
peoples, 21 ports! 14 countrics: Itin- S.S. Resolute. Hamburg American Line. World cruise of 132 days, cov- 
erary sparkles with such jewels as ering 38,000 miles. Thirty countries will be visited, including Bali, ‘the mous 
BALI and PORT MORESBY on direct last paradise.’ address. @ @ From coast to shine 
call. ANGKOR WAT optional. January 12, 1933 S. S. Lurline. Oceanic Steamship Company. Matson Line Pacific emer; 
cruise of 102 days, covering 30,000 miles. Maiden voyage of this newest a . 
Sailing from * * * luxury liner — fifth of a series of successful Around-the-Pacific cruises | COast it is known as a hotel appes 
NEW YORK, January 2 + + « FARES under the same management. The interesting itinerary includes a direct in a 
SAN FRANCISCO, Jan.27 @ $1250 call at Bali. ; ; at — ; , flowe 
LOS ANGELES, Jan. 28 YP | january 14,1933 S. S. Augustus. Italian Line. World cruise of 129 days. Interesting itin- of distinction, possessing an ith 
* * * erary includes Tripoli and Bali. int 
Star cruise of 1933. See the Pacific’s | January 14,1933 M. Y. Stella Polaris. Raymond & Whitcomb world cruise of 109 days, ° you « 
greatest wondersin the Pacific's newest Sas otto Sasa aetna sre | mOePheroapprecistodsy fF aa 
ship. Average cost-per-day like living Abyssinia. : nies 
at home. Details at all travel agencies or | January 31, 1933 S.S. Empress of Australia. Canadian Pacific. Mediterranean cruise of experienced tr avelers, yet hund 
69 days. Shore excursions optional. Hote 
eas ane - a ee ac eee rates are reasonable. a a gaze 
; cece: rama 
et, : Se: tee a and 
I was never more impressed with In the foreground lies Funchal, a iam Fenn Kestaurants away 
the comforts provided for ocean town of white, red-roofed houses, ‘ ; Th 
travelers than | see cruise beautifully gardened, rising tier | SETVE the highest quality thrill 
to the South Seas and Orient on after tier, and spreading out along : but 1 
board one of the Pacific's newest the bay and back among the foot- of food at moderate prices. sleds, 
liners — an impression heightened __ hills. The vast panorama seems like tobos 
by the contrast of being abletostep a mountain of temperate and wind: 
across the gangplank at strange tropical trees and a profusion of 4, Mart only t 
ports and explore primitive lands _ beautiful flowers —poinsettias, bou- shen : piesa HOTE! worlc 
knowing that at any moment one __ gainvillea, hibiscus, violets, and big- age ss WILLIAM Penn sand 
might return on board to find  nonia; a riot of colors. $ 3 sO Se oh adh et sled ¥ 
awaiting one all the conveniences A swarm of tiny boats greets your tle io deena a level 
and luxuries of a modern hotel. ship as it slips into the smooth mom 
An amusing incident took place _ waters of the bay. These bring the side 
during our call at Suva, in the Fiji _ flower venders, laden with baskets sharp 
/) Islands, where a number of natives _ of purple violets, brilliant azaleas, wwwwwuve you s 
were invited aboard to — od fragrant honeysuckle, the sellers lose 
new vessel, designed particularly of choice laces, embroideries, and ° grim | 
y) for cruising in ihe opie, se wickerwork. Winner of the ag 
: they entered the air-conditione Tradition says Madeira was dis- . ut y 
. O dining saloon, which was twelve covered by Phoenician adventurers, Atlantic dolla 
to fifteen degrees cooler than the _ but there is no record of a settle- $10,000 Prize 
normal temperature outside, the ment until the visit in 1419 of the ? 
Its vais ds lik natives actually began to shiver, Portuguese, who still own the is- 
me g agg eae indicating their discomfort by lands. Columbus made his home on PEKING An 
Who's Who" of world | drawing their abbreviated garments these islands in 1479 and here con- takes 
leaders incommerce, finance, tight around their bodies. But to ceived the idea of a westward sail- thian 
diplomocy, thearts, and social us Americans thecool dining saloon _ ing. iy p i * N | C cends 
. was a delightful refuge from the Although Madeira is favored It is 
life. The last eight Presidents | tropic heat, demonstrating thatthe —_ with one of the most delightfully train, 
of the United States have modern liner can manufacture  equable climates in all the wall. BY ANN BRIDGE strug} 
— 6.00: ae even climate to suit the whims of ‘gee as we know it to-day, has warnt 
ech bei illite - its passengers. slow. One never rushes in (Published September 9th) every 
Bellevue-Stratford. This contrast between the primi- Funchal, and the foreign visitor a 
tive and modern is a striking fea~ quickly succumbs to the spell of Te shagg 
YOU will enjoy its fine hospi- | ture of any cruise off the beaten leisure, contentment, and quiet The author - — 2 their 
tality and faultless efficiency | Path of world travel, and the more — which pervades the narrow clean = — i = Below 
‘ modern the ship, the more striking _ streets. There is not even the clat- England, but has lived in At 
—at rates that are quite con- the contrast. These new liners ter of shoes to disturb the quie- China during the stirring descer 
sistent with present times. plying the South Seas-Australasian tude, as the natives wear a flat- events of the last few years. folloy 
lane are not only a tribute to the __ heeled, soft-soled boot, turned down This, her first novel, is de- to N 
BELLEVUE STRATFORD genius of American shipbuilders, at the top, and made of a beautiful scribed as an unusual story Mona 
but a lure to those who wish to doeskin. of legation life in China, tween 
PHILADELPHIA explore the far-off places of the You are glad to ride and explore sh, ak ts Ck garde 
Craupve H. Bennett, General Manager world without forgoing the com- in a carro, the quaint native means a " sag rt » amie sweet. 
forts of civilization. of transportation. It is a low ries ata nti a “ 
C. W. wooden sl drawn by sleek p r . ; 
brown ——. The ‘aie seats, official is attacked and held the n 
 iteeiitied: prank Arrer eight restful days over the facing each other, are of native captive by Chinese bandits. _ 
f hep imartesi picturesque southern route of the  basketwood and the runners are of It is skillfully told and shows % 
h or permanent or tran Atlantic, the traveler wakes amid iron. A man and a boy accompany a remarkable understanding Path | 
sient guests visiting Boston. balmy breezes and glorious sun- each carro— the man leads the of China and the Chinese, as is disc 
La rge, beautiful house, shine to gaze upon mountains, bullocks, and the boy, with a ll ean thorough knowledge monk 
situated conveniently on their tops half veiled in mist, bundle of greasy rags, lubricates Pak Annie $9 50 robes, 
ae Street, near the me 4 a from the sea. These _ the runners, first on one side, then ay ee : veo 
ublic Gardens. are the Madeiras —the Purple Isles rushing around the vehicle to the ial 
of the Sea. . other ag to ensure smooth travel THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS Pass 
% Arlington Street Boston 
2 Marlboro St. Phone COM 9012 
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over the tiny cobblestone pave- 
ment. 

You rattle along in this to the 
railroad station, where a funny 
little cogwheel train ‘choo-choos'’ 
you up three thousand feet to the 
summit of Mount Terreiro da Lucta, 
passing, en route, farms and vine- 
yards built in terraces on the steep 
mountain side. Starting in the sun- 
shine, you ride through clouds and 
emerge again in sunshine on what 
appears to be the top of the world, 
in a garden of earth’s choicest 
flowers, each vying with the other 
in the brilliancy of colors. Here 
you are met by poorly clad ham- 
mock bearers, who for a few pen- 
nies will carry you the several 
hundred feet to Mountain Top 
Hotel. You eat your lunch and 
gaze out upon the glorious pano- 
rama of Funchal, its tiny harbor, 
and the blue Atlantic stretching 
away on all sides to the horizon. 

The return ride to town is a 
thriller. One may return by train, 
but who wants to when basket 
sleds, just for two, invite you to 
toboggan, lickety-split, down the 
winding cobblestone road — the 
only toboggan without snow in the 
world — for the entire three thou- 
sand feet? Two men guide your 
sled with ropes. They start on the 
level with a run, but soon gain 
momentum, and you swish from 
side to side and swerve around 
sharp curves at such speed that 
you scream with fright and finally 
lose your breath. You cling like 
grim death to your companion and 
reach the end of the road exhausted; 
but you would n't take a million 
dollars for that experience. 

S. B.A 


A tiny rack-and-pinion railway 
takes us inland from the Corin- 
thian Gulf; for two hours it as- 
cends the rocky mountain gorge. 
It is a thrilling experience! The 
train, hardly larger than a toy, 
struggles upward, its shrill whistle 
warning the mountain goats at 
every bend. On either side are 
mighty rock cliffs topped with 
shaggy pine, cliffs so tall that 
their summits are lost in the sky. 
Below, the mountain torrent roars. 
At a miniature station we 
descend. Then on mule back we 
follow a zigzag path which climbs 
to Megaspilaon (Great Cave) 
Monastery. The path winds be- 
tween vineyards and _ vegetable 
gardens. The wild rose blooms 
sweetly, cyclamen and poppy car- 
pet the grassy patches where sheep 
gtaze, and tiny brooks spill down 
the mountain side. Verdant and 
fertile is the convent'’s property! 
Our mules pace slowly, for the 
path is steep. Life on the terraces 
1s disclosed to us in panorama. The 
monks, with their flowing black 
tobes, their black beards and long 
hair, their black cylindrical hats, 
each cultivate a patch of land. We 
Pass one busy with spade and 
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shovel, digging an irrigation ditch 
to bring brook water to his vege- 
tables. Another monk is building 
a pergola, a third tends the bee- 
hives placed neatly in rows. Yet 
another feeds the chickens; a figure 
in black, prophetic, mysterious, 
surrounded by a multitude of hun- 
gry fowls! 

The monastery is built up against 
a precipice of rock and covers a 
cave one hundred feet high and 
two hundred feet wide. It was 
founded in the fourth century, but 
the present building was erected 
after a fire in 1640. The base of the 
building (about twelve stories) 
is built of red brick, the upper part 
of wood. The monks, now num- 
bering less than a hundred, have 
their private quarters in the 
wooden section. Each paints the 
outside of his dwelling (with its 
little windows and balcony.) some 
favorite color. Mauve, blue, pink 
walls — orange shutters, pale green 
shutters; they look like so many 
penthouses perched gayly on the 
top of a communal skyscraper. 
A skyscraper dwarfed by the im- 
mense surrounding cliffs to the size 
of a doll’s house. 

R. M. 


Ir you visited the Colonial Exposi- 
tion in Paris and saw the reproduc- 
tion of the temple at Angkor Vat, 
do not imagine that you have wit- 
nessed the true glories, or thrilled 
to the strange spirit of mystery 
that pervades the true Angkor 
Vat; but let it spur you on toward a 
visit to one of the most remarkable 
spots in existence. Angkor Vat 
has been known for scarcely two 
generations, and until a very few 
years ago the trip into the inte- 
rior of Cambodia had to be made 
by water —a tedious journey of 
nearly a week. Now a fine road 
leads direct from Saigon through 
Pnompenh, the capital of Cam- 
bodia, to Angkor. It is a beautiful 
ride, leaving in one’s memory a 
kaleidoscopic picture of rice fields, 
pagodas, palm trees, and jungle. 
You should arrive at Angkor in the 
evening. That is the time when 
the spectator grasps the sense of its 
glory and loneliness to the fullest 
extent. Indeed you gaze on the pile 
(it is not a ruin) with misty eyes 
and a queer constriction in your 
throat, it is so vast; but the secret 
of the vanished race that built 
it lies forever behind the stone 
lips of its thousand Buddhas. You 
approach the temple by a causeway 
over the broad moat, sluggish with 
waterlilies, and as you come nearer 
you are astounded by the height of 
its towers. You wander up and 
down its empty galleries with 
hushed footsteps, thinking any 
moment to come upon the ashes of 
an altar fire just gone out, and 
you leave at last with the sense of 
having been in a dreamland where 
such lonely grandeur might seem 


to belong. . 
M. T. P. 
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SOUTH SEAS 


HAWAII - NEW ZEALAND - AUSTRALIA 





* LESS fo SPEND .. FAR MORE #0 GAIN 


from this exhilarating 
_- low-cost voyage to 


ARES to the South Seas are today’s lowest quo- 
tation on superlative travel. Ocean charm at its 


* peak on that incomparable southern route... ship 
service at its finest on your Matson or Oceanic liner... 
and those laughing, magical isles for your destination! 

* 


Go now! From a glorious autumn trip to Hawaii, draw 
new vitality, new spirit. Any of the Pacific's royal trio 
... the “Mariposa,” ““Monterey’” and “Malolo”... will 


* take you from California to Hawaii in less than 5 days. 


Frequent sailings from either San Francisco or 
Los Angeles, All-Inclusive-Cost Tours offer special 


* economies and unique advantages. 


NEW SHIPS to NEW ZEALAND and AUSTRALIA 
via Hawaii...Samoa... Fiji 


Travel to the South Seas and the Antipodes has come 
into its own with the new service of the “Mariposa” 
and the “Monterey.” 16 days to New Zealand... 
19 days to Australia. Through service to Auckland, 
Sydney and Melbourne via Honolulu, Pago Pago and 
Suva. First Class and Cabin Class at extremely attrac- 


* tive fares. Interesting particularsatany travelagency or 
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MATSON LINE « OCEANIC LINE 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE PORTLAND 
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NEW YORK CITY 


LOS ANGELES 
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Joy is generously blended with responsibility in the 
business of caring for children. Many mothers have made 
their jobs easier and happier by having extension 
telephones installed in the nursery. The convenience is 
great, the cost small. 

A nursery telephone allows you extra time with your 
children. You can attend to their needs and to household 
affairs almost simultaneously. You can share in their play, 


yet always be accessible to your friends and family. 
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“No bother... there’s 


a telephone here in the nursery” 





There are other places throughout the house where handy 
telephones save time and steps, day and night. On your 
writing desk. By your bedside. In the pantry. In most 
of the often-used rooms. 

Life is more gracious and much more efficient in the 
home that has adequate telephone arrangements. The local 
telephone company will help you choose, from the varied 
equipment available, precisely what you need. There is no 


charge for this assistance. Just call the Business Office. 
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NEXT MONTH 


Tue art of using old things in a 
modern way is well exemplified in a 
house in New York City, the interiors 
of which are illustrated in the next 
number. This is a delightful two- 
story maisonette which has the charm 
associated with traditional furnish- 
ings and the freshness of the con- 
temporary point of view. 


Boru smart and practical is the studio 
in Chicago that serves equally the 
living and professional purposes of an 
artist. Modern furnishings and mod- 
ern murals and an ingenious arrange- 
ment of the dressing and sleeping 
uarters give it a decidedly individual 
avor. 


Prosasty the upright piano, in spite 
of its name, has caused more rooms to 
go wrong than any other piece of 
furniture. That_it can be made to play 
the part of a respectable and even 
helpful member of furniture society is 
proved by the sketches and plans of 
rooms which are made distinctly indi- 
vidual because of the original placing 
of this usually cumbersome piece. 


A susject that is seldom given suffi- 
cient consideration is the winter effect 
of planting about the house. A com- 
rehensive article fully illustrated will 
escribe suitable planting that is 
attractive all the year and that does n't 
have to be protected by burlap or 
boxes during the winter months. 


Tuere will be several pages showing 
beautiful gardens in different parts of 
the country, two in the romantic land 
of Hawaii, and one in historic George- 
town, where so many old houses have 
been brought back to renewed use- 
fulness. 


Miss Tayor will continue her series 
by telling how to distinguish between 
well-made and shoddily made furni- 
ture, and Miss Lewis will tell how to 
Pty your room out of the doldrums 
with color. And there will be many 
other pages to keep you informed of 
the newest and best for house and 
garden. 
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r att the pitfalls that lie 
before the gardener, perhaps the one that most frequently 
entraps him is the unsuspected one of loss of perspective. 
It is the rare gardener who can still see the garden for the 
flowers after he has become involved in the intricacies of 
varieties and their culture. It may be the owner of the 
garden who develops this myopia or it may be the hired 
gardener, to whom too often the maintenance and the 
renewal of the garden are left, without the directing hand 
of the landscape architect who created it. And the hired 
gardener, whatever else he may have learned at Kew, did 
not have a course in zsthetics. 

These gardeners’ gardens are unfortunately not uncom- 
mon. And, more unfortunate still, they are opened to the 
public and visited by hundreds of garden lovers and seekers 
after garden knowledge. The discriminating can learn from 
them, for often they display new varieties and a wide range 
of flowers grown under ideal growing conditions, so that 
they offer a real opportunity to add to one’s plant vocabu- 
lary. But too often these gardens are bad in design, and still 
more often they are truly horrendous in color. Crimson 
and magenta and orange and pink are massed side by side 
in a way that passes the understanding of a colorist, even 
a modern one. One large garden, recently visited, probably 
no less than 100’ x 300’ in size, was composed of large, 
adjoining areas of red Geraniums, polyantha roses, varie- 
gated orange snapdragons, red cockscomb, and rose-pink 
phlox! 


W: react to what we train ourselves to observe, and it is 
perhaps an interesting commentary on our own criticism of 
this garden that our companion was more disturbed by its 
flat horizontality than by its harsh colors. So, too, the 
gardener undoubtedly had his own notch on an appraising 
yardstick, but obviously it was one which considered 
something other than color. Why should not the local 
garden club, under whose auspices these gardens are usually 
opened, include a brief comment about each one on the 
printed lists of gardens that are distributed to the public? 
These comments need be constructive only, pointing out the 
good features of the garden, the rare varieties, the inter- 
esting use of unusual plant material, the excellence of the 
hedges, or, in those cases where it is notably true, the 
satisfying color combinations. An indiscriminating public 
would then be intelligently guided and the wise would 
make their own comparisons. 
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Tue Lincotn V-12 Cytinper... BRUNN BrouGcHnaM.. . $7000 ar Detroit 


A beauty that is inherent, a performance well proved, such are the firm foundations of Lincoln’ s eminence in the field 
of fine motor cars. This position does not rest on broad claims of excellence. The outstanding qualities of the Lincoln 
are well vouched for by the discriminating character, and the ever increasing numbers, of those who own it. As a pos- 
session the Lincoln is a lasting tribute to a good taste that is discerning and a judgment that is sound. The prestige of 
Lincoln springs from a constant high ideal. Every one who shares in the building of the Lincoln is constantly inspired 
by a single aim... the selection of raw material, the fashioning of parts, the testing of engines, every operation must 
contribute toward producing a motor car as nearly perfect as possible. It is the support of the Ford Motor Company 
that brings this aim to realization. It is also due to this support that the Lincolns of today may be purchased at present 


prices. The 12 cylinder, fully equipped, from $4300 at Detroit. The 8 cylinder fully equipped, from $2900 at Detrott. 
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Onzof the many indications of the popularity 
of the classic and neoclassic in decoration is 
the revival of lyre-shaped details in furniture 
and various ornaments. There are new tables 
which show various forms of this favorite 
motive of Duncan Phyfe, one especially which 
has a carved lyre with plated tubing for 
strings and details picked out in gold leaf. A 
new lamp base is an intricately carved wooden 
lyre painted antique white and accentuated 
with gold leaf. This has a shade of white 
taffeta with a pleated swag drapery of gold- 
colored satin at top and bottom. 


Usscenseun vases, which are almost an 
inevitable accompaniment of Empire or 
Biedermeier furniture, are another evidence of 
the classic note. Old Sheffield plate urns, 
meant originally to be wine coolers, are now, 
in these arid days, used for indoor plants, or 
as lamp bases. In this latter réle they have 
shades of silver-leaf paper or fluted white 
parchment bound with chromium bands. 
Large clear-crystal urn-shaped vases with 
twisted sapphire glass handles and base make 
amusing aquariums for the Empire room. 


Gazex vases also find themselves playing a 
new part, being copied in wood for lamp 
bases with the figures and details carved in 
relief and painted in the terra cotta, black, and 
white of the originals. Shades of copper- 
colored or of gold-leaf paper are used with 
these bases. 


Go AND WHITE CHINA, the pride and joy 
of every prosperous housewife of the past 
century, is again revived for those who lean 
toward the Victorian. Some of the china has 
one or two narrow stripes of gold; other pat- 
terns have a wide border of gold bands in 
diminishing widths. 


Paver arcurrecrure is still looked upon 
with favor, and, at a recent showing of new 
wallpapers, printed curtains hanging from 


ceiling to floor, with valance, and draped up 
over huge brass tie-backs, covered one end of 
atiny room. They gave the illusion of a huge 
window through which one looked out to 
an alluring view. The effect was a bit theat- 
rical, perhaps, but certainly a sense of space 
was achieved. 


Aso amonc THE NEW WALLPAPERS were 
several in the elaborate patterns of the old 
flock papers, reproduced from old blocks. 
Some of the designs had cartouches with 
scenic panels, inset in scrolls of flowers and 
foliage, or trophies of the hunt or war, or 
mythical animals. Delightful and whimsical 
papers in Chinese taste with vivid designs on 
gold backgrounds, as originally made i the 
gay courts of the Louis's, were conspicuous, 
and also huge flowers in grisaille on shades of 
magenta pink reprinted from the elegant 
papers of Herr Biedermeier’s day. 


Fasnics of synthetic silk have gay flower 
designs in delicate coloring and softly etched 
effects quite reminiscent of the lovely old 
silks aad satins hand-painted by artists of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Focasta tones from the palest pink to deep 
—- are more observed every day in both 
abrics and wallpapers. These present a gamut 
of color that will fit into almost any scheme 
of decoration, although they primarily favor 
the 1820 to 1860 period. 


Ex TABLES are becoming more versatile, as 
proved by those of most circumspect appear- 
ance which, when opened, are baad to be 
the most practically and completely equipped 
of refreshment stands. They are lined with 
white enameled metal with polished chro- 
mium partitions to hold glasses and bottles and 
racks fee muddlers, spoons, and corkscrews. 


Rosruzs in crescendo or diminuendo appear 
on valances and on curtains for Victorian 
sitting-rooms. These are finished with fluted 
ribbon trimming of contrasting color, with 
fringe tied at the ends to make tiny tassels 
or with velvet loops. One room recently 
seen had white glazed-chintz curtains with 
the entire lower half from the tie-back to the 
floor of graduated French blue glazed-chintz 
ruffles edged with a half-inch mulberry 


knife-pleated band. 


Aone the newest damask cloths for formal 
tables are those with a wide floral-patterned 
band in color woven through the centre of 
the cloth. The color may be chosen to har- 
monize with the china and glassware used. 
No centrepiece is used with a cloth of this 


type. 
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TAKING FULL ADVANTAGE OF THE OUT-OF-DOORS 


This view of the living-room end of the house at 
Spring Pasture shows the tiny slate-bordered gar- 
den whose paths, as well as the terrace, are covered 
with white pebbles. Above the living-room and 
opening from the bedroom is a roof terrace from 
which views of the distant city can be enjoyed. 
Eleanor Raymond, Architect 
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SPRING PASTURE—OUR EXPERIMENT IN THE COUNTRY 


The House of Rachel C. Raymond, Decorator, in Belmont, Massachusetts 


BY EDITH KINGSBURY 


ELEANOR RAYMOND, ARCHITECT 


Derive the hot summer of 1918 a group of architectural 
students in Cambridge, drafting for the government, 
used to spend their evenings on one of the near-by hills to 
be cool and away from the noise of the city. Walking 
through the woods and fields past only an occasional 
farmhouse, they chose, each one, a site for the house they 
would build ‘some day.’ Twelve years later one of their 
number, coming back to build her house, found but one of 
the chosen spots unclaimed. The points which originally 
had determined the choice were: an extended view over 
tree tops to the towns along the horizon, a view which be- 
cause of the sloping character of the land could never be 
taken away; aloofness from the road; a fine growth of 
cedars, common barberry, and wild apple trees; and a 
brook. 

These four important assets still remained, so why had 
this one spot been saved for her? The answer is the brook, 
which flows from a never-failing spring that, on the deed, 
gives its name to the land, ‘Spring Pasture,’ and has been 
handed down through generations in the same family with 
the instruction that all other land be parted with first. Its 
cold bubbling water has been piped and still runs into 





three of the old farmhouses, though now the town water 
bears its share in supplying the demand. The overflow 
which forms the brook gives a chance for a natural bog 
garden with trillium, jack-in-the-pulpit, and ferns already 
growing, and highbush blueberry, elderberry, and spice- 
bush arching overhead. 

The land is aloof, as it has a narrow frontage on the road, 
widening farther back to a hundred and eighty feet, with 
a neighbor on one side over the stone wall and natural 
hedge of cedar, English privet, and buckthorn, and only 
woods beyond the wall on the other side. Back about 
three hundred feet the land begins to slope down, ending 
at the edge of a group of fine old willow trees. There is a 
well-trodden grass path from the road down to the spring 
and on, over which, through the years, people have made 
their way to picnic, to get a cool drink, or to take a short 
cut home. The view, framed by trees, from a spot a little 
below the highest bit of ground determined the location 
of the house, and the cedars and barberry its colors. A tall 
straight cedar and a twisted apple tree occupied the site 
chosen, but by careful planning the house was built be- 
tween them and they became a part of the design. The 
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The house is built of rough-sawed matched boards which give a pleasant texture. It is 
painted a gray-green, with the front door, iron railings, and posts supporting the roof of the 
passage from the hall to the attached garage painted red, recalling the barberries which 
grow abundantly all about the house with the cedars. The awnings are white sailcloth 
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driveway follows along the northern wall under apple- 
tree boughs, but bends its course to save the trees. 

We were coming to the country to live after a long trial 
of the city, and we wanted a house that would make the 
most of the opportunities this land was giving us — that 
is, a house with all possible beauty, comfort, and con- 
venience for simple living, but as little as might be walling 
us in from the out-of-doors. The solution was a ‘con- 
temporary’ house, with flat roofs for porches, large glass 
areas to let in sunlight, and views of the ever-changing 
trees and sky and birds. The house is built of cedar matched 


boarding with a rough-sawed finish that gives texture and . 


pattern to the walls, so different from the stiff hardness 
often seen in this style of building. 








The hall opens directly into 
the living-room, without doors, 
but with an enframement of 
bookcases and cupboards. On 
these cupboard doors is old 
Chinese hardware that recalls 
the Korean furniture which is 
used here and there through- 
out the house. The walls of 
this hall are painted blue- 


green 











The house as originally planned was larger, with a wing 
which increased the size of the living-room and gave one 
downstairs guestroom with bath, and two additional 
rooms on the second floor. But the pressure of the times 
made it necessary to cut the wing from the much-admired 
plasticine model and substitute a small one-story extension 
to the living-room, with porch above. Of course this can 
be altered at any time and the house enlarged to the original 
plan. A chimney problem resulted from the change, but 
was met by bending the flue to bring the chimney out at a 
corner of the porch, where it balanced the design. It was 
then tied to the main house with beams, and encased in 
matched boarding. This was a unique treatment, but, it is 
apparent now, a logical one. The extension of the house is 




















The woodwork in the living- 
room is of white birch treated 
with pigment in transparent 
wax. This gives it the tone of 
sandalwood, and the Japa- 
nese paper on the wall, laid 
in horizontal blocks, matches 
it in color. At the windows, 
which are office-type steel 
casements, are simple curtains 
of natural raw silk 


roughly north to south, with concentration of glass on 
the south and east. The tall formal cedars make an ideal 
background for this horizontal type of house, and it is 
painted gray-green, the color of their berries while the 
bloom is still on them. The front door, iron railings, and 
posts supporting the roof of the open passage are red, re- 
calling the color of the barberries found all over the pas- 
ture in the fall. 

The unit of design is the horizontal rectangle, seen in 
the mass of the house and its subdivisions, such as the 
wide groups of windows, and also in the smaller details. 
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The living-room, for example, is a rectangle itself, with a 
rectangular alcove for dining. The design of the fireplace, 
bookshelves, and cupboards, the office-type steel casements 
with their horizontal panes, the glass doors and even the 
screen doors, and finally the horizontal sheets of Japanese 
paper on the walls, all carry out the unit of design. The 
absence of mouldings or curves adds to the simplicity of 
the room and makes it a restful background against which 
well-designed Korean and Georgian furniture is perfectly 
at home. The hardware is old Chinese on the cupboards, 
though modern-design black bakelite and aluminum are 
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The kitchen, as well as the other rooms, has the advantage of abundant light. With its light 
sand-colored woodwork is used a brilliant lacquer-red linoleum floor, while behind the table is 
a panel of black linoleum against which hang well-polished pots and pans 


used on the doors. The paneling, white birch treated with 
paint and transparent wax, is sandalwood color, and the 
Japanese paper blends with it in tone. The colors of the 
rest of the house — shades of green, blue-green, lacquer 
red, and black — come into the room in the rugs, furni- 
ture, and wall hangings. The curtains of natural raw silk, 
hanging straight, blend with the walls and form part of 
the background. The deep window sills, protected by glass, 
hold many plants. 

Our plan of living does not find space for a formal dining- 
room, but for an alcove which gives each member of the 
family a chance to look through the window at any visit- 
ing bird or blossoming tree. At other times the table can 
be used for study, as it is enough apart from the fireplace 
group. This is also true of the opposite corner, which is a 
good place to read in or listen to the radio that is concealed 
in a cupboard. There is free circulation from the hall to 
the living-room and dining alcove, which, with the many 


windows and glass doors, gives a feeling of airiness and 
space and permits a view of the pastures as soon as one en- 
ters. It also makes the house light and cheerful even on a 
very dull winter day. 

The kitchen has been built as originally planned and so 
can service the larger house if ever the wing is added. 
The pantry and kitchen are one, save for the projecting 
shelves, which indicate their different uses. In the absence 
of a dining-room, the ample closet and drawer space in the 
pantry is especially valuable, and eliminating the door be- 
tween pantry and kitchen results in a great saving of effort. 
The bright lacquer-red linoleum floor makes this room gay, 
as do the windows with their morning sunlight. There are 
many ideas to make work easier, such as the black lino- 
leum wall behind the pots, low shelf for beating, and 
ventilated closet with its stationary rack for drying dish 
towels. 

Upstairs a roof terrace at either (Continued on page 263) 
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The bathroom also becomes a sun- 
room. Here the glass-topped shelf 
at the end of the tub is a great 
convenience 


In the owner’s room is an alcove 
for the bed. When the house is 
enlarged this will become a bath- 
room. The entire side of this room 
is filled with windows, making 
room and hillside almost one. The 
painting is by Margaret Sargent 
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Photographs by George S. Hurst 
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A DIRECTOIRE The walls of this room are a light blue-green, while the wood- 


work is lacquer red. With these is used a blue-green linoleum 





with a white centre star and line border. The table is blue-green 
BREAKFAST—-ROOM with painted cream detail and a green and cream marbleized 

top. The rush-bottomed chairs are painted to match the table. 

The cupboards at the end make this a practical room as well as 

an attractive one. These have ornamental stars and arrows in 

gilt and black. Details from antique hand-blocked wallpapers 
A. L. DIAMENT, Decorator are mounted in lacquer-red frames for wall decoration 





Pine wood with dull waxed finish forms the bookshelf wall of 
the library that adjoins a garden room. The other walls have 
wallpaper reprinted from old blocks, with a leaf design in soft 
tan, brown, and gold. An Oriental rug in tans, blues, rose, and 
crimson, and antique hooked scatter rugs, are used on a wide- 
planked floor. A French provincial armchair of maple is 
upholstered in a blue-green chintz with naturalistic bouquets of 
yellow, white, and blue garden flowers. The tiling of the garden 
room beyond is terra cotta and green-blue to match the wood- 


work of the room 
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WHEN BOOKS AND PLANTS 


FORM THE 


DECORATIONS 


A. L. DIAMENT, Decorator 
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Drawing by Verna Cook Salomonsky 


PULLING A ROOM OUT OF THE DOLDRUMS 


1. If the Room is not paying Dividends in Satisfaction, try Reorganization 


BY ETHEL LEWIS 


Wom always say ‘there is nothing like a new hat to 
pull one out of the doldrums.’ But a hat can only be worn 
outside the house, and equally often something is needed 
to build up the morale while in the house. Perhaps the 
house needs a new hat, too. This may appear in many 
guises. It may mean only a slip cover on a dilapidated 
chair; it may mean new glass curtains, or the old ones made 
over or dyed; it may mean a new chair or table or lamp; or 
!t May mean simply reorganization. 

Everywhere the value of reorganization is now recog- 
nized, from the palatial bank to the corner laundry. These 
times of stress have forced us to look over what we have, 
and, if need be, subject it to analysis. Perhaps it is just a 
question of arrangement, a matter of transferring from one 
department to another, or it may be a matter of elimination 

getting rid of dead wood. If these methods of pro- 
cedure bring good results in the business world, they 
should be equally efficacious in the home. Take your 


house in hand as firmly as you would your business and 
see what can be done to pull it out of the doldrums. 

If the living-room, for instance, is not paying dividends 
in being a happy, livable room for the whole family, there 
is no doubt but that it should be subjected to reorganiza- 
tion or rearrangement, until each and every chair, table, 
lamp, and accessory is putting forth its best efforts to make 
a delightful room — one you are glad you invested in. It 
may be that transference from one department or room to 
another will make for better results. The rug in the living- 
room that has never been just right may be the one thing 
needed to improve the dining-room. The china cupboard 
that is just too large for any of the wall spaces in the 
dining-room may fit nicely in the hall, where it can hold 
the overflow books instead of the unused china. But the 
best results of all very frequently come from cleaning house 

oh, not the soap and scrubbing-brush variety, but doing 
away with the nonessentials. 








BAD PLAN 1. Below 
at the left is shown the 
room with furniture in 
an illogical jumble 


REORGANIZATION BRINGS ORDER 


Cominc back to our first consideration, rearrange- 
ment, let us study one or two concrete examples. 
For instance, there is that nice living-room shown 
in the plans and perspective on this and the pre- 
ceding page. It is a good-sized room, 14’ by 20’. 
As you enter from the hall it seems a bit like an 
old-fashioned waiting-room, with a series of chairs 
and tables arranged against the wall. There is no 
invitation to enter, to sit and chat over a cup of tea. 


There are three good-sized windows opposite 
the entrance, but each one is blocked off by furniture. 
The same is true of the windows at the end of the 
room, and all of them look shrouded despite the 
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very low — on a line with the window sill. The 
fireplace cannot even claim your interest, for noth- 
ing is centred around it. The large sofa set diag- 
onally across a corner obscures one end of it and 
makes it seem inaccessible. The door at the other 
side of the fireplace is a little-used entrance to the 
dining-room. However, the eye is at once directed 
to it by the wide unobstructed path leading to it 
from the entrance archway. It is always well to 
keep a passageway open, but this is more like a 
wide swath cut through that section of the room. 
The screen against the wall is pretty, but far from 
useful, as it hides the wall and part of the window 
drapery as well. Altogether this is not a very liv- 





shiny damask overcurtains that are looped back able room. 


Wir a little reorganization, what a different room is achieved. Look at the plan marked 
‘good’ and look at the perspective, and see what a transformation has taken place. There 
are different groups that invite vou to enter. First of all consider that far wall with the three 
GOOD PLAN 1. Be- 
low at the right, and in 
the perspective on the 
opposite page, the fur- 
niture is reorganized 
into practical groupings 


windows. Each of them now can have a small bench or window seat. Even though the room 
has been cut down by the depth of the bookshelves, it still looks more spacious than it did 
before. The two centre panels between the windows have been converted into bookshelves. 
The shiny damask curtains have been replaced by dull lustrous satin, and, with the high draping 
instead of the low, floods of light can be let into the room at will. 

Over here in the far right-hand corner that had been obscured by the secretary in the ‘bad’ 
The 
furniture is not new or different, for those four straight chairs, two of one kind and two of 


plan, you will find one of those great aids to modern entertaining — a bridge group. 
another, were set around the room at odd places in the old arrangement. The round table that 
so completely blocked one of the windows before has come into its own, for it is truly an 
old-fashioned card table. This so-called bridge group can be used for many purposes in addi- 
tion to the obvious one. If you have work to spread out it is an excellent place, for there are no 
ornaments to be removed. If you want a place where two, three, or four can gather for tea or 
an after-theatre supper, this grouping is ideal. 

The secretary that had been so awkwardly placed across a corner has a niche of its own in 
this new arrangement. And last and most important is the grouping about the fireplace. The 
two chairs on the far side are not twins, for one is a real old Duncan Phyfe and the other 
a very modern armchair. The screen that had no meaning has now come into its own. Placed 
behind the armchair, it cuts off the dining-room door and any possible draft, and adds its bit of 
pattern and color without interfering with the window. There is still a passageway to that 
dining-room door, but not such an obvious one. The sofa set at right angles to the fireplace 
is flanked with two tables, each holding a lamp and a few needed accessories. That completes 
the three groupings. The room is livable, inviting to all, and a good investment now. All 
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it needed was a little reorganization. 
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GOOD ARRANGEMENT, BUT BAD SCALE 


BAD PLAN 2. Above 
at the left the furniture 
as arranged is too large 
in scale for its position 


GOOD PLAN 2. As 
rearranged in the plan 
at the right, the heav- 
ier pieces are placed 
against the wall 


In the plan of the living-room above at the left you 
can see a well-advertised and approved arrangement 
—a sofa and two tables on one side of the fireplace 
and a group of equal size opposite. In this particular 
instance the second group consists of a love seat 
and a large wing chair. The entrance from the 
hall to this room is through that doorway at the 
lower left, hence the first thing that you see as you 
come in is the back of that huge wing chair. Be- 
yond it is the low and more delicate love seat, 
looking quite flattened out by the height and 
breadth of the wing chair. To reach the centre 
of this conversational grouping one must go around 


ment tops the cabinet and makes it the most impor- 
tant piece in the room. Again following a sup- 
posedly wise precept, it was placed against the 
long wall space directly opposite the fireplace. 
That it helped to bar admittance to the centre 
group had not been considered. 


In front of the windows to the left stand two 
straight-backed chairs with wooden arms and 
comfortably upholstered seats. That, too, is a 
recommended arrangement. Between them, but 
not contiguous to either, is a small table holding a 
choice porcelain lamp. Also quite approved except 


the mountain and enter the defile between it and the 
table at the end of the sofa. 

One other piece of furniture that has to be recog- 
nized en route to the centre group is a long, high, 
and very beautiful cabinet. Bookshelves set be- 
hind glass doors are filled with numerous objets 
d'art as well as books. A splendid broken pedi- 


that the table is so tiny as to be of no real value. 
An extra table and chair were used to fill up space 
against the long wall to the right, though obvi- 
ously that was not a good place for them. The 
doors on either side of the fireplace lead out to an 
enclosed porch, the one to the right being used 
more frequently. 


How very different the same room and the same furniture look when arranged with some 
thought to scale and proportion. The heavier pieces have all been moved back against the 
wall. The large sofa that seemed so massive when standing out into the room here fits quite 
comfortably against the long wall space opposite the fireplace. The cabinet looks even more 
impressive in its new location as the only point of interest on that long wall. Incidentally it 
helps to balance the two windows at the opposite end. The huge wing chair now stands close 
to a window, and the armchair near the other window. The large table quite fills the centre 
panel where the little table seemed so inadequate. A good lamp and the ever-needed books, 
magazines, and ash trays are all on this large table, which is well within reach of either of these 
comfortable chairs. They are both good places for reading, or just for lolling while having a 
pleasant chat. 

The fireplace grouping is still there, but with what a difference. A bit more formality is 
achieved by using the two slender chairs with a small table between them — not the tiny one 
with the porcelain lamp, however, for that has been placed to the right of the fireplace. It is 
these lovely chairs that you now see first on entering, and of course they offer no barriers. The 
lamp on the table between them is also formal in type and not too large in scale, though quite 
adequate in illumination. The love seat with its small-patterned damask covering is a good 
complement to these chairs. While this fireplace grouping may not be quite such an aid to 
laziness as the one in the ‘bad’ arrangement, it is far more inviting. And the large sofa with 
its two tables and lamps is not far away. It can, if you like, be all considered as one group. 
The passageway to the porch is more accessible, yet without being too obvious. 








ELIMINATION ALSO NECESSARY 


BAD PLAN 3. In the 
room below, at the left, 
there are too many 
pieces of furniture 


Lastty there is this question of elimination. 
Strangely enough we are apt to grow sentimental 
about outmoded things. Not that a really good 
piece of furniture is ever out of style, but there are 
so many that are not really good. Or, if they are, 
they may be in the wrong place. In the apartment 
living-room shown in the plans below there is 
an example of a room where the owner could not 
bear to part with anything. On entering it there 
was all the confusion of a badly arranged, old- 
fashioned furniture display room. It is the usual 
living-room found in hundreds of apartments, with 
all the windows at one end and a door off centre in 
one long wall. 


The sofa, which is a fairly massive old-fashioned 
one, had been placed at the end of the room, pre- 
sumably to get it out of the way. That it interfered 
with ingress into the room had not been consid- 
ered. The long bookcase, though not very deep, 
was bulky, and it occupied the centre of the long 
wall space opposite the entrance. Between it and 
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stood between it and the rocker which was set in 
front of the bookcase. 

On the other wall, to the left of the entrance, was 
a rare highboy, with a little black Hitchcock chair 
nestling next to it in the shadow, where visitors 
frequently tripped over it. Beyond was a round 
tip-top table holding a lamp. In front of the high- 
boy stood a wing chair; beyond it, and in supposed 
balance to the highboy, stood a Governor Win- 
throp desk, a beautiful old one. 

The end of the room was just one more blockade. 
Directly in front of the large centre window was 
that well-made beautifully polished library table. 
In front of it was a fine Chippendale ladder-back 
chair. The rickety chair was pushed back in the 
corner fairly safe from the reach of a thoughtless or 
unknowing person. Hidden by the ladder-back 
chair and beyond the door leading to the next room 
was a charming low chest. A surfeit of pictures, — 
good ones, too, — heavily draped windows, and a 
profusion of rare rugs just added to the turmoil. 


Everything was fine, old, worthy of preservation, 
except the bridge lamp which stood near the 
rocker. Never was a room more in need of re- 
organization. 


the sofa was squeezed in a lovely Colonial sewing 
table with drop leaves. Directly in front of that 
little table, and cutting off part of the sofa, was a 
big low armchair. Another charming little table 


Tue things the sentimentalist had treasured the modern reorganizer ruthlessly abandoned. 
Out went the library table first, to find a good home in a wide, though somewhat dark, foyer 
hall. The rocker, and this was sacrilege, had its rockers removed, and with new petticoats 


GOOD PLAN 3. In 
the room as rearranged, 
at the right, four pieces 
have been eliminated 


and flounces turned into a boudoir chair. The rickety chair was hidden in someone's attic, 
and the bridge lamp probably now glorifies the sitting-room of some junk dealer's home. Then 
came the arrangement of what was left. The highboy now occupies the end wall and balances 
the high windows. The bookcase, with doors removed, though that was n't necessary, is shoved 
right into the corner. With most of its heavy cornice taken off, it has been reduced to normal 
height, so that the top makes an ideal gathering place for a group of choice porcelain figures 
collected from the four corners of the globe. The big armchair and the table are still in that 
corner, but no longer crowded. The mahogany desk centres the wall between bookcase and 
doorway, and its attendant chair fits neatly in front. On the opposite wall the sofa found its 
proper place, with the little sewing table at one end where everyone can see it, and at the other 
end the low chest. A good reading lamp on each of these pieces completes that group. 

Then there were the windows to be considered. The wing chair fitted in that far corner ex- 
actly as a wing chair should, and close by it was the little tip-top table ready with magazines 
and ash trays. Beyond it remains the one piece that is n't actually necessary — the ladder- 
back Chippendale. But as it is so lovely, and as there is plenty of room for it, there it has 
stayed. The result is a gracious room with furniture pleasantly grouped (Continued on page 264) 
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A HOUSE IN BEVERLY HILLS, CAL- 
IFORNIA The Home of Mr. and Mrs, Sidney Franklin 


MARSTON AND MAYBURY, 


ARCHITECTS 


Low, horizontal lines and lack of ornamental 
detail give this house a satisfying air of sim- 
plicity, permanence, and comfort, the severity of 
its outline being softened by the graceful wrought- 
iron entrance porch. The walls are of common 
brick, brush-coated an oyster-shell white, the 


trim is gray and the shutters green 
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An uninterrupted view from the entrance door through the hall and dining-room to the garden 
beyond was the chief requirement to be considered in planning this house, and is one of its most charm- 
ing features. The circular entrance hall carries out the lines of the gracefully curved stairway 
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The library provides not only plenty of space for books, but many comfortable corners for 
reading. Channel boards of soft white pine in light golden finish are used for the walls, 
and the linen draperies are in tones of old red and blue. The dining-room, with its sunny 
bow window, has butter-colored walls and draperies and a rug of ultramarine blue 











X. Putting the Garden to Bed 


BY HINDA TEAGUE HILL 


Dear Lots, — 

Your Northern garden may expect almost any time now 
a killing frost which will leave behind it a blackened 
waste. Some few hardy plants will recover and blossom 
fitfully, but for the greater part of your garden bedtime 
has come. When this happens, you can’t do better than 
follow Richardson Wright's advice as given some years ago 
in his Practical Book of Outdoor Flowers: ‘Give yourself five 
minutes for sentimental reverie, and then get the sickle.’ 

Cleaning up the garden is the first and one of the most 
important steps in putting it to bed for the winter. This 
is not merely for the sake of its appearance, but to do 
away with the possibility of harboring diseases and 
insects in dead flower stalks and garden rubbish. Cut off 
all dead tops and burn them. Cut down old stalks of 
perennials, and pull up all dead annuals. Keep right after 
the weeds as long as the ground can be worked. Get them 
all out from the perennial border, the bulb beds, and from 
around your shrubs. 

Put all leaves on the compost heap or save them to use 
as a mulch. Never burn them. Oak and maple leaves are 
especially valuable. 

If you are planning to add to your perennial borders 
next spring, it is well to prepare the ground now. Plough 
or spade roughly, leaving the soil to be mellowed by 
frost. Fertilizer spread over the loosened ground will 
leach in during the winter and can be spaded under next 
spring. This fall spading not only saves time in the spring, 
but is a great help in controlling insects and cutworms. 


Te bulbs and tubers — gladiolus, dahlias, and such 
bulbs as Watsonias, ixias, tritonias, if you have any — 
should be taken up and stored for the winter. Dig the 
gladiolus bulbs when the foliage is beginning to turn 
brown, but in any case before the ground freezes. Put a 
label with each variety as you dig, and keep each kind to 
itself. Spread out in a dry, airy place until they are 
thoroughly cured — two or three weeks, as a rule. Then 
separate the bulblets, and remove the old bulbs at the 
base and all roots and dirt. Bulbs which have been cut or 
injured in any way in digging, and any which show any 
sign of fungous disease, should be discarded. If stored 
with healthy bulbs, all may become infected. Small 
quantities of bulbs may be stored in paper bags or in old 
shoe boxes, and should be kept in a dry, well-ventilated, 
frost-proof place. 

Dahlia tubers are sometimes quite brittle and must be 
forked up with care. Cut off the stalks to a foot or less in 
length, and turn the tubers with the stumps down so that 
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any excess sap may drain out. Let them stay in the sun- 
shine until the soil clinging to them is dry enough to be 
brushed off. They may be stored in boxes or barrels, and 
will shrivel less if covered with sand or peat moss. They 
must be kept in a dry, frost-proof place. 

If the autumn has been dry, you should water your 
evergreens well before the ground freezes — not with 
ineffective sprinklings, but with a real soaking. This is 
one of the main differences in preparing evergreens for 
winter as compared with the treatment of deciduous 
shrubs, and is especially necessary for broadleaf ever- 
greens such as rhododendrons or azaleas. 

Throughout much of the country the autumn is an 
excellent time for setting out or transplanting shrubs and 
early blooming perennials. Your garden may be a little 
too far north to make this advisable; at any rate, you will 
play safe to consult your nearest nurseryman. In warmer 
locations hardy annuals may be sown for spring blooming. 
Such annuals as larkspur, phlox, or California-poppies are 
much more vigorous when sown in the fall, and come 
into bloom much earlier. If you have a cold frame you 
can use it to advantage for such planting. The seeds will 
not germinate before spring, but at that they will be far 
ahead of those sown after the ground outside becomes 
workable. 


IL. regions where the ground stays frozen all winter, it 
is labor well employed to store in the basement in the fall 
boxes of leaf mould, garden soil, and sand for use in seed 
flats. next spring. And if you are very forehanded, you 
might dig the pit for your spring hotbed while digging is 
still possible. I don’t want to suggest enough things to 
make the autumn days a burden to you, but the more you 
get done now, the less rush you will have next spring. Of 
course the spring days bring with them a sort of gardening 
fever that makes outdoor work a delight, but no matter 
how much you enjoy it, you can’t do everything at once. 
I don’t want your garden tasks ever to become so heavy 
that they are dreaded. Whatever conclusion you may 
have formed to the contrary, I don’t believe in taking 
gardening too seriously. Get some fun out of it! 

The winter mulch usually put over the garden is not 
planned to protect from the cold so much as to maintain 
a fairly even temperature. Alternate freezing and thawing 
are far more harmful than steady cold. For that reason 
you should not be in too big a hurry to cover up your 
borders for the winter, but should wait until the ground 
freezes hard. Then put on a mulch of leaves, straw, 
strawy manure, marsh hay, or evergreen boughs. For 
perennials which have a crown above the surface of the 
soil, choose a loose mulch which will not pack down in a 
heavy, soggy mass. 

In the case of some tender plants, such as roses, winter 
protection is needed to keep out the extreme cold. For 
specific guidance, consult successful gardeners in your 
neighborhood. In general in your (Continued on page 260) 
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From the terraced steps of Port Lympne one looks past the west front of the house, 
with its intimate flagged garden, and over the larger gardens which descend the 








southern slopes, to the wide sweep of the great Romney Marshes and the ocean beyond 
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THE GARDENS OF PORT LYMPNE 


The Country Seat of Sir Philip Sassoon in Kent, England 


BY DEREK PATMORE 


Porr Lympne is a perfect example of the smaller English 
country house, and, built as it is on the slopes of a hill 
overlooking the Romney Marshes and the English Chan- 
nel beyond, it is situated in one of the loveliest corners of 
Great Britain. 

The house itself is built of soft mellowed red brick, and 
has charming gables after the Tudor style, and the gardens 
have been planned by Sir Philip Sassoon, with the aid of 
his architect, to harmonize with the Old World atmos- 
phere of the house. 

In looking at English gardens it always seems that they 
‘just happen.’ The flags of the walk are here and there. 
Shrubs are massed against a wall, vines clamber up on 
those parts of the house which might otherwise be drab 





or spoiled by poorly grouped windows, and hedges seem 
to spring up from nowhere to carry out the natural divi- 
sions of the gardens and make the whole place orderly. 
But what careful planning such gardens need! The gar- 
dens of Port Lympne are perfect examples of such planning. 
They are laid out round the south and west sides of the 
house and definitely form an architectural detail of the 
whole scheme. Leading out of the house on the west side 
is a small paved garden with two sunken pools filled with 
waterlilies. This garden is sheltered by two outlying 
wings of the house and a trimmed yew hedge, the centre of 
which has been cut into a formal entrance to the larger 
garden beyond. 
This outer garden is also surrounded by a clipped yew 
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Like battlemented walls the clipped yew hedges rise on either side of steps which 
lead, from terrace to terrace, to the rose gardens on a plateau high above the house. 
Even from the lower gardens there are extensive views across the surrounding country 


Se a cena 
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In the centre of the main terrace, halfway down the southern slope, is a square 
bathing pool surrounded by green lawns. Circular stone seats crown the two stone 
platforms at the far end of the pool and are protected by tall poplars planted below 


hedge on two sides, while at each corner has been placed a 
large painted wooden tub filled with blue agapanthus. In 
the centre of the lawn is a large square lily pond filled with 
pink and white waterlilies. Looking toward the marshes, 
the yew hedge on this side has been cut out in circles so 
that one is afforded glimpses of the gardens and the distant 
sea beyond. 

Leading away from this delightful sheltered spot is a 
superb avenue of magnolia trees which gives on to the sur- 
rounding woods and fields. These magnolias were specially 
imported by Sir Philip from France, and at the end of this 
avenue has been placed an old stone statue, very much in 
the manner of eighteenth-century French gardens. 

Also leading away from the sheltered garden are a series 
of a hundred steps rising in terraces to the rose gardens 
above. Each terrace is guarded by a clipped yew hedge 
running the length of the hill that rises above the house, 
the rose gardens themselves being situated on a small pla- 
teau above the house and commanding magnificent views 
over the surrounding countryside. The flight of wide stone 
steps leading up to these is flanked on each side at the top 
by a small Greek temple of white marble, while the sum- 
mit of the hill itself is crowned with tall Lombardy 
poplars. 

However, the main gardens of Port Lympne lie on the 
slopes of the hill on the south side of the house. Descend- 
ing toward the marshes, they are built in a series of ter- 
races, and are reached from the house by a wide stone 


terrace and lawn culminating in a flight of steps to the 
main terrace, in the centre of which is a large square bath- 
ing pool. A feature of the bathing pool, which is very 
architectural in design. is that its waters are everlastingly 
blue, an effect obtained by having the water continually 
treated with copper sulphate. 

Beside the pool, which is surrounded with green lawns, 
are two stone platforms approached by broad steps, around 
which run circular stone seats. These platforms command 
exquisite views over the Romney Marshes and are pro- 
tected by tall poplars planted below. On the terrace be- 
neath has been sunk another square pool protected by tall 
yew hedges. 

On three sides, Port Lympne is surrounded by the great 
Romney Marsh, and along the side of the hedge that di- 
vides the wide fields from the gardens are two great 
herbaceous borders that, divided by a broad strip of fresh 
green turf, slope down the terraces toward the sea. The 
borders themselves are a vivid mass of color and glow with 
a flower-bejeweled splendor. Nearer the house and just 
below the red stone terrace with its initialed balustrade are 
several small gardens enclosed with walls of yew. 

Port Lympne, despite the matured perfection and Old 
World charm of its gardens, is a comparatively modern 
house and was laid out and designed for its present 
owner by the famous English architect, Sir Herbert 
Baker, in association with Philip Tilden and Sir Philip 
Sassoon himself. 

















SOWING ALPINE SEED 


Our American Climate is particu- 


larly adapted to Seeds of this Type 


BY ANDERSON McCULLY 


Parnsraxine experiment under varying conditions, even 
in different countries, proves that alpine plants may be 
raised from seed with extreme ease. Happily, too, it is 
shown that our average American climate of intense sum- 
mer and bitter winter is particularly adapted to seeds of 
this type. This is exceedingly good news for those of us 
who treasure the storied beauties of the elusive children 
beside the great snow fields of the European Alps, of sheet- 
ing masses of mauve above Italian lakes, of strange love- 
liness from the icy solitudes of the mighty Himalayas. 
Plant quarantine does not apply to seeds! 

Of course we use many plants in our rock gardens that 
are not truly alpine. These in the main are raised from 
seed in the same manner as other border plants. What I 
speak of now are those most truly of greater altitudes, 
jewels that are upon our market in numbers all too few. 
These are plants that in their homes are buried beneath 
deep winter snows, besieged by fierce blizzards, bathed in 
icy floods — then suddenly released to a fleeting summer 
of burning steamy days that alternate with freezing nights. 
And these wee sturdy children of the heights revel in all 
these extremes, covering themselves with a brilliant glory 
that dances joyously until buried again beneath the early 
snows. 

The more extremes their seeds meet in the lowland gar- 
den, the more at home they seem to feel. In all regions 


A seed box and screen 
are shown on the left, 
and below are pictured 
gravel for drainage, 
compost, sharp sand for 
surfacing, and stone 
chips for later use when 
the seedlings are well 
advanced 














Very similar to the alpine wind flower of the Swiss Alps is this 
Anemone drummondi. Both flowers may be raised from seed 


where freeze and snow prevail through the winter, seeds 
are better sown in fall and left to weather through the 
open winter. In warmer sections that lack the snows, 
better success seems to come from sowings made from 
January through early spring. 

The essentials for plant raising are fresh seeds, suitable 
compost, good containers — and common sense. Person- 
ally I prefer a half-size seed flat for sowing. They are more 
easily handled than the regulation size, and may be gently 
immersed for all waterings, instead of sprinkled from 
above. Earthenware pots and pans are too prone to crack 
under the severe alternate freezes and thaws that so re- 
joice the seedlings. 

I trust it is not necessary to harp upon the drainage 
question, as regards either outlet or the broken crocks or 
gravel that go into the bottoms of the boxes. 

Probably each grower has his pet compost. Numerous 
varying mixtures have proved satisfactory. As a general 
all-around alpine compost one made up of two parts loam 
to one each of coarse sand and leaf mould has much to 
recommend it. This is sometimes varied by substituting 
one part of old mortar rubble for one of the loam parts. 
One part each of sand, peat, and loam also makes a very 
good mixture. 

Very high alpines usually do better with something 
ranging from two to six parts of sand with one each of 
peat and leaf mould. The spring gentian and other plants 
of this type like a spongy mixture such as is given by one 
art leaf mould to two of very coarse sand. Southern 
gardens will do better to use considerable sphagnum or 
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peat moss in any mixture, discounting drainage for 
something that retains moisture. 

Whatever compost is used should be well screened, 
through a quarter-inch mesh for the upper layers. The 
question of soil sterilization is one open to argument. It 
of course does away with weed seeds; but there are some 
of us who believe it detracts from a certain soil vitality 
that alpines seem to require. Personally, I have found my 
alpine seeds germinating better in an untreated soil, 
though this does not apply to border plants. 

Sow the seeds thinly over the surface. Tiny ones such as 
most of the saxifrages are merely pressed into the soil 
with a flat board. Larger ones may have a little fine sand 
sifted over them, or even be peppered with a surfacing of 
soft grit. The most important point of all in sowing is to 
firm the soil thoroughly so that it is brought into com- 
plete contact with the seeds. A flat board that just fits the 
box 1s excellent, but a heavy weight should press it down. 
Stand on the board! 

A closed frame for holding the seed boxes is a conven- 
ience of considerable merit, but not a necessity. By sub- 
stituting a screen for the usual glass, the various boxes are 
more tightly enclosed, moisture is more easily retained, 
and drainage better assured, as well as greater after- 


germination protection from slugs. The screen also pro- 
tects seeds from being washed out by heavy rains, and 
young plants from breakage by hail. In any case glass 
should not be placed on fall-planted seeds. Leave them 
open to all the snow and winter variations. 

The seeds lie dormant through the winter; but as spring 
approaches, brown paper and glass may be put over them 
to keep them close and dark. Be careful, though, to re- 
move these just as soon as germination begins. Prick off 
any slime that may form with a pin. This covering is of 
course placed over spring-planted seeds at once. 

Time of germination varies immensely among alpine 
plants. Many will begin to push through the ground 
during the first month of spring, while other families are 
notably slow, gentians sometimes not appearing for an 
entire year. The Primula family, including Androsaces, 1s 
also upon the slow list, as well as the Ericas, many 
Ranunculuses, corydalis, and the group known as um- 
bellifers. While fresh seed in the main germinates thor- 
oughly by the end of the first year, the boxes should not be 
thrown away until after the second year, as laggards often 
appear, and even an empty box is not to be looked upon as 
a total loss before then. 

The most rapid to germinate are the families known as 
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Many new rhododendrons and azaleas 
(left) suitable for the rock garden have 
been brought back from recent expedi- 
tions to the Himalayas and the Chinese 
hinterland 


Sunroses, or Helianthemum (right), are 
alpine plants whose seeds germinate 
very rapidly 


The Campanula family is rich in alpine 
plants which may be raised from seed, 
and among them is the Campanula 
raineri illustrated below 


Cistacex, Leguminosz, Composit, and Crucifere. These 
include many well-known plants such as the asters, brooms, 
Drabas, and edelweiss. The columbines, pinks, and pop- 
pies come very quickly, all that are going to germinate 
appearing within six months at the most. Between these 
two groups stand the Campanulas, saxifrages, Potentillas, 
and Sempervivums. 

There is some difference of opinion about transplanting. 
It seems to me that circumstances alter cases. Generally 
speaking, a thinly sown and not too temperamental alpine 
may in many cases be better treated with but one shift — 
from seed box to permanent position. These high moun- 
tain plants are always a little resentful of disturbance, and 
I have found several experimenters agreeing with me re- 
cently upon this question of one shift being more satis- 
factory when possible. 

The dread damping off is the great drawback to this 
method. I surface my boxes with sharp sand, and often 
later very gently draw small stone chips around the seed- 
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lings. I rarely water from overhead; instead I gently dip 
the boxes into a container of water, holding them there a 
short time, then lifting them out very slowly so that the 
water pressure will not dislodge the delicate roots. If 
seeds have been sown sufficiently thin, the majority remain 
happily until sturdy enough for permanent quarters. 

Many of outstanding authority and experience prefer to 
prick off into rows in a frame or esfecial bed as soon as the 
seedlings gain enough substance fer the shift. Particular 
gardeners move from the bed to small pots before planting 
in the open. The pots have the advantage of the final shift 
with least disturbance, but of course increase the labor 
considerably. They are good insurance when dealing with 
very scarce or choice seedlings, and are a real life saver 
when permanent quarters are not ready at the most suit- 
able shifting time. 

In planting in the permanent bed, it is well to bear in 
mind that plants of the alpine meadows are friendly little 
folk, and the majority happy only among a goodly com- 
pany. Anyone who has seen a real alpine meadow will 
realize how roots intertwine, and how the bright little 
clumps sustain each other in their cheery scamperings 
across the broad stretches. Of course all alpines are now 
meadow plants, and some fare forth alone to explore the 
great precipices or to climb solitary through the vast 
moraine shingles. It is these things that add practical 
necessity to the romance of knowing the pedigree of our 
garden friends. Not that we must slavishly attempt to 
reproduce all the mountain ranges of the world — alpine 
plants are charming guests. Adaptability is their very law 
of life, subjected as they are to all (Continued on page 260) 
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Photographs by Robert MacLean Glasgow 





THE LITTLE WHITE HOUSE 


The Home of Margaret Owen, Decorator, which was conceived in France 


and materialized in Connecticut 


BY VERNA COOK SALOMONSKY 


Ta dream of a little white house tucked away in the 
country on the slope of an old orchard was conceived, as I 
recall, years ago by Margaret Owen (in private life, Mrs. 
Bosley Hiss), when we were students in France. This 
dream materialized only recently, when a narrow strip of 
old orchard land of about one and one-half acres was found 
at Bedford Four Corners in Westchester County, which 
seemed to be the ideal location. 

This site offered the desired seclusion, as the road on 
which it faced was used almost exclusively as a neighbor- 
hood bridle path. Moreover, on this bit of land, looking 
over the road from behind a high and shaggy forsyth- 
ia hedge, was a tumbled-down old frame house, more 
or less of the salt-box type, behind which, on the up- 
ward slope of the hill, appeared a thick grove of gnarly 
fruit trees. Truly a charming setting and a perfect little 
shell of a house for alteration. 

Surrounding this Lilliputian estate were many of im- 
posing and pretentious proportions. Because of this and 


because of the relative size of her house and property, the 
owner decided to keep everything in this same small scale 
and develop a miniature estate around the diminutive 
house, thereby instilling into it a suggestion of humor. 
The little place therefore invokes no competition with its 
important and dignified neighbors, but appears as a Peter 
Pan who had unknowingly and unwittingly descended 
among conventional surroundings. 

In general, the exterior lines of the original house re- 
main. On the front elevation, the three-sided bay replaced 
several window openings and the present dormers grew 
from two of the many small ‘lie-on-your-stomach’ win- 
dows hugging the eaves. These far-spread dormers appear 
like two mischievous eyes with angular brows, which 
wink and salute one from the roadway over the high hedge. 
Around the entrance doorway a small latticed porch with 
curved roof was built, and covered with sheet lead cut at 
its overhanging edges in a dogtooth pattern. Roses bloom 
over the bay window in the early summer and clematis 
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The little white house peers over a shaggy high forsythia hedge, more 
easily now because of its two new dormers and bay window. Partitions have 
been moved inside, the dotted lines representing in the main the posi- 
tion of the old beams. Edgar and Verna Cook Salomonsky, Architects 
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blooms over the entrance doorway in the fall. With the 
coming of frost, a large yellow pumpkin is placed on 
either side of the latticed entrance. 

The porch, an addition to the original structure, presents 
a large arched opening at its southerly end permitting a 
generous vista of the garden. This porch is sheltered from 
the service entrance at the rear by a roughly laid stone wall 
about three feet high, with widespread lattice extending 
from the wall coping to the eaves of the porch roof. A 
haphazard row of potted plants fills the ledge formed by 
this wall, and still more flowering pots are scattered at 
random against the porch piers and in front of the shrub- 
bery and vines. 

The brick chimney is also an addition. For its prototype 
were chosen those odd but charming examples found in 
Maryland and Virginia, where the chimney base is ex- 
tremely massive, but eventually, by splays and setbacks, 
becomes a chimney of normal size at its final upward 
stretch. 

Upon entering the house, the diminutive scale is more 
emphatic. Many of the door openings were originally and 
still are only five feet ten inches in height, whereas the 
entrance doorways boast a full six feet. The ceiling of the 
first story was so low as to permit an almost exact reproduc- 
tion of the flanking pilaster and paneled treatment at the 
fireplace of the room from Newington, Connecticut, now a 
part of the American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum. 
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This particular old room has been a fruitful source of 
inspiration, but its extremely low ceiling almost invariably 
requires a change in proportions, thereby losing to some 
extent the charm of the original. 

Partitions were moved about to form the present ar- 
rangement, but the position of the ceiling beams, which in 
most cases support the overlying structure, give some indi- 
cation of the location of the original walls. These beams 
are stained a dark brown, contrasting with the white 
woodwork. 

Being a decorator, Miss Owen took pains to keep the 
‘decorating’ qualities from becoming overemphasized in 
her home. As she explains, she did not care to surround 
herself with a ‘stylish’ effect, since such a one would be 
out of character in the remodeled house. Instead, her idea 
was one of more casual furnishing, where the bookshelves, 
for instance, could house books placed horizontally as well 
as vertically, and where ornaments could be interchanged 
without impairing the general scheme. To conform to the 
smallness of the house, all of the furniture is under scale, 
and all old pieces. 

Vines heavy with roses trail over the house. An odd 
lantern mounted upon a turned post contains an oil lamp 
and stands partially hidden in the hedge alongside the 
entrance gate to blink and smile at passers-by, and attached 
to the little white gatepost is a small wrought-iron bell 
to tinkle one’s approach. 
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The living-room shown above and on the 
opposite page has a fireplace end like that 
in the room from Newington in the Metro- 
politan Museum. As the ceiling of this room 
is also low, the proportions of the room 
could be followed. Here the chintz with 
trailing roses and morning-glories supplies 
bright notes of red and green against the 
white walls and woodwork 


The space at the head of the stairs is at- 
tractively furnished and used as an extra 
sleeping-room 
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The guestroom (left) is a combination 
of two rooms. Because of its length 
the bed is placed along the wall be- 
tween the two windows. The colors 
here are white, green, and yellow 


In the owner’s room old French furni- 
ture that is small in scale has been 
used successfully. Blues and pink 


predominate in the furnishings 
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NEW CABINETS FOR THE RADIO 


They are now Smaller and More 


Adaptable to the Average Room 


BY NORMA B. KASTL 


Tue radio — that remarkable modern invention which is 
now a commonplace in our homes — means different 
things to different people. To some it is a pest and a nui- 
sance — especially when operated in the next apartment 
late at night. To others — the invalids and the house- 
bound — it is a boon and a blessing. Men think of the 
radio in terms of reception, tubes, aerials, and the pro- 
grammes that come in. But women, however else they 
may regard it, think of the radio as furniture — a piece of 
furniture for which a place must be found and which must 
be related to the other furniture and accessories in the 
room. And, alas, what a piece of furniture the average 
radio has been to fit into the room ensemble! The men 
who made those large, brown, awkward cabinets in which 
the majority of radio sets are housed had no thought of 
designing graceful furniture, but only of encasing 
the intricate mechanism within. 

Two years ago, in the course of a survey of home 
furnishings made in a dozen cities of the country, 
several hundred women were asked to give their 
opinions on the radio in the home. It was signifi- 
cant that the large majority of criticisms which 
were voiced had to do with the difficulty of har- 
monizing the radio cabinet with the other furnish- 
ings. Loudest in their complaints were those 
women who had their houses done in antiques, but 
they were likewise the ones who had shown the 
most ingenuity and resourcefulness in disguising or 
concealing the instruments whose appearance they 
disliked so much. 

A Richmond woman, rummaging in her spacious 
attic, found an old washstand which had been 
tucked under the eaves with the advent of bath- 
rooms. She brought it down, had it refinished, put 
her radio set in it, and invited her friends in to con- 
gratulate her on her clever idea. An old French 
commode, the most treasured antique in an Indian- 
apolis home, concealed a radio which functioned 
most effectively, invisible to the eye, while still 
audible to the ear. High up in a New York pent- 
house, done in Early American maple and pine, the 
radio set found a haven in a rare old seventeenth- 
century blanket chest of pine. Antique chests of 
drawers proved particularly well adapted for radio 
installations, since a special radio compartment 


could be made out of part of the drawer space, leaving the 
rest for other uses. 

These devices were ingenious and successful, but all of 
them required a special job of conversion and often in- 
volved considerable outlay of money. The average woman, 
lacking either the antiques or the wherewithal to convert 
them, had to solve her problem in some other manner. 
The simplest method of disposing of the radio — and one 
which is still in favor — was to put a unit in a bookcase 
and paint it to match the shelves. Many husbands, how- 
ever, who judged the excellence of a radio by its size, were 
not satisfied with the type of set which could be confined 
between two bookshelves, and with some justification, 
since at that time the small units did not function so well 
as they do to-day. So, if it was impossible to hide the 
radio behind the davenport or under the piano or behind a 
painted screen, there was little else to do but leave it out in 
the open and be resigned. Women were resigned, but not 
reconciled. They hoped that eventually the radio cabinet 
would be reincarnated in some new and more beautiful 
form, and they awaited the day in admirable patience. 
Nor did they wait in vain. 

About the same time that these several hundred women 
were unburdening their souls on the subject of radio cabi- 
nets, a New York store, whose ear is always carefully 





A ‘tune-in table’ of the Duncan Phyfe type with tambour front which conceals 
the radio. Courtesy of Gimbel Bros. 
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attuned to customer demand, brought out a line of radio 
furniture in period designs. Desks, chests, and lowboys in 
a number of different woods and finishes were included in 
the group, and all were especially designed for radio use 
by a leading manufacturer of fine reproduction furniture. 
The radio sets with which the furniture was equipped were 
also especially designed, but if customers preferred they 
could substitute for them such standard sets as could be 
fitted into the pieces they selected. The success of this 
furniture was instantaneous. It was evidently what the 
world — or at least the women in it — had been waiting 
for, and the world flocked in to look and to buy. There 
was only one drawback to buying, however, and that was 
the price. The furniture was by no means cheap. This was, 
remember, over two years ago, before prices had tumbled 
to their present levels. Neither good furniture nor good 
radios were inexpensive then, and it could hardly be ex- 
pected that the combination would be low in price. 
To-day it is quite a different story. Fine furniture has 
not cost so little in years, and radio sets also are much less 
expensive as the result of improved production methods 
and research. Furthermore, there has been steady progress 
in the development of radio furniture in period design. 
Furniture manufacturers have recognized it as a worth- 
while field of endeavor and have worked in close coépera- 
tion with retail stores to suit their products to customer 
tastes. Some radio manufacturers also have turned their 
attention to period cabinets for their sets, but in general 
their primary interest continues to be in the inside mecha- 
nism of their product rather than in its external appearance. 

















Above is a mahogany-finish secretary which combines bookcase, desk, 
radio set, and drawers. Courtesy of Gimbel Bros. Below is a cabinet 
of French provincial type which serves as end table as well. Courtesy 
of R. H. Macy 


What type of radio furniture to buy 
depends very much on what you may 
need or want in the way of furniture. 
If you go to one of the stores which 
have assembled a varied group of 
pieces, you should have no difficulty 
in finding the piece that you want at 
a reasonable price. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that you are furnishing a 
small house or apartment in which 
you can use only a limited amount of 
furniture. You will probably be buy- 
ing a desk for your living-room any- 
way, so why not combine it with the 
radio and economize both in money 
and in space? There are several types 
of desk to select from, and at a wide 
range of prices. A secretary-desk is 
perhaps the most generally useful, 
combining as it does desk, chest of 
drawers, and bookshelves. Add to 
it a radio set and its utility is greatly 
enhanced. 

If you are buying on a budget with 
the minimum allowance for every 
item, it will be welcome news that 
you can buy a secretary of good con- 
struction and lines, equipped with a 
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radio of standard make, for as little as seventy dollars. To 
be sure, the wood is not fine, but it is well finished and 
there has been careful attention to details of construction. 
There are, for example, draw supports for the lid of the 
desk — not usually found in moderate-priced desks. The 
radio set is concealed in the rear of the desk section, with 
the dials at what would ordinarily be the centre pigeon- 
hole. To effect space economy, the loud speaker is above 
the top shelf of the bookcase, where it is scarcely visible. 
The three roomy drawers below the desk section add to 
the usefulness of this practical and economical piece of 
furniture. 

For those who can spend more, there is a very fine ma- 
hogany secretary which is an excellent reproduction of an 
authentic Early American secretary-desk. In this piece, 
the radio dials are behind a little panel door in the centre 
pigeonhole of the desk, and the set itself is below in part 
of the drawer space. The leaded-glass doors of the book- 
case are patterned in a charming design, and the broken- 
pediment top, in the Georgian manner, gives added grace 
and dignity. This secretary cones in either red or brown 
mahogany and may be had also in (Continued on page 260) 
































This modern end table and radio can be used 
in a room of any type. Courtesy of R. H. Macy 


The Jacobean chest above conceals the radio it 
houses, while the modern stand at the right, 
which comes painted or unfinished, frankly 
acknowledges its purpose. Courtesy of R. H. 
Macy 
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A HALL IN GREEN 
AND CREAM 


In the House of Mr. and Mrs. John W. Donaldson 
Ardsley, New York 


In this remodeled hallway the woodwork is cream and the paper 
has a green leaf figure on a cream ground. The ends of the stair 
treads have a cut-out tulip pattern suggested by old tulip chests. 
Through the archway can be seen the dining-room designed by 
Charles O. Cornelius and Holden, McLaughlin & Associates, 
architects of the remodeling 
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TEN EXHIBITION HOUSES 


SELECTED FROM THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


FIFTH ANNUAL SMALL-HOUSE COMPETITION 
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THE DEAN’S COTTAGE AT 


Maids Room 
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Aurora, New York 
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DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 














In planning this house for two women the chief 
problems to be considered were the preservation 
of the trees surrounding it and the inclusion of 
a study for the Dean opening from the foyer, in be 
addition to a large living-room. The house is of 
white clapboards and whitewashed bricks with 
a roof of gray-black shingles 











‘Deans Room 
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Phorograpis by Cor! F. Waste 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. C. C. FORD 


The simplicity and restraint characteristic of old farm- 
houses of the Western Reserve are authentically reproduced 
in this Ohio house, the main part of which is built of buff 
sandstone from an old barn on the property. The roof of 
shake shingles is stained a greenish weathered gray, the 
exterior trim is painted white, and the blinds on the white 
clapboarded ell are a dark bottle green 


Pepper Pike Village, Ohio 


DUNN & COPPER, ARCHITECTS 











The house, standing on a knoll facing northeast, 
was planned for two adults and two children, and 
since the view and prevailing breeze were to the south- 
west, the important rooms were given this exposure 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. ROBERT MCCOY BERKLEY 





RALPH COLE HALL & VICTOR PROETZ, ARCHITECTS 
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Alexander Piaget 


St. Louis, Missouri 


The household for which this 
compact and livable house was 
planned consists of two adults, a 
child, and one servant. The 
house stands facing south on a 
suburban road with its end to 
the street and is built of light red 
shale-faced common brick with 
roof of gray slate. The concrete 
base is painted a dark liver-red, 
the door a lighter shade of the 
same color, and the blinds, sash, 
and railing a dark green 
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A HOUSE ON THE MARYLAND SHORE 


WARREN SHEPARD MATTHEWS 
ARCHITECT 


Built of log slabs stained a silver gray, with oak doors of tobacco 
brown, this house stands on a low point projecting into Chesapeake 
Bay. Elements to be considered in working out the plan were the 
inclusion of space for guests during the hunting season, a secluded 
writing-room, a large living-room, a garage separated from the 
house, and construction involving the minimum of maintenance cost 


Palmer Shannon 
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A HOUSE IN NEW YORK 





R. C. WEINBERG & H. A. L. BEHLEN 
ARCHITECTS 
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This year-round residence planned for a New 
York City doctor was designed to give the 
Can SS ont a aa maximum of outdoor living on a plot limited in 
ed size. The walls are a warm buff stucco, the 
STREET roof is of purple slate, and the trim of cypress is 
stained dark brown 














The best outlook being on the south and 
east, the living-room and terrace were 
given this exposure. The arrangement of a 
playground with a wading pool for the 
children and verandah on an upper level 
gives both safety and privacy, and a third 
floor provides two more rooms and bath 
for future use 
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A SUMMER RESIDENCE ON CAPE COD 


HOWE, MANNING & ALMY 
ARCHITECTS 


Planned for a family of two adults and four children, this homelike 
Colonial house faces south, the piazza being placed at the southwest 
to catch the prevailing breeze. The walls and roof are of unstained 
shingles, the trim is white, and the doors and blinds are green 
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A HOUSE IN WELLESLEY HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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This house, which fits so well into its wooded 
surroundings, was planned for a small 
household consisting of owner and house- 
keeper. The walls are of pattern brick 
painted white, and the roof is of heavy, 
rough slate in variegated colors. The sash 
of the steel windows is painted gray and 
blue and the doors and trim are stained, 
whitewashed, and wire-brushed 
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Photographs Ly J. Walter Collinge 
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THE HOUSE OF DR. AND MRS. MILTON J. GEYMAN 


Santa Barbara, California 


Situated on a hilltop, this rambling house overlooks 
the ocean on the southwest and the mountains on the 
WINSOR SOULE & west and north. The bedrooms are arranged for 

south and west exposure and open on the south gar- 
JOHN FREDERIC MURPHY, ARCHITECTS den, to which the steps in the above illustration lead 
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A flagged patio is but one of the many charming features of this house 
whose plan is as practical as its design is picturesque. The walls are 
of stucco finished in light fawn color, the roof is of red-orange tiles 
mixed with darker ‘seconds,’ and the wood sash and doors are blue-green 
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Frank Copeland 





THE HOUSE OF MR. JULES P. SCHNELL 


Laverock, Philadelphia 


RIEBER & HILL, ARCHITECTS 


In designing this hillside house it was necessary to take advantage of a lot with a very steep slope overlook- 
ing a valley to the west and south. The house is built of local stone and brick, whitened, and the roof, de- 
signed to follow the contour of the bill, is of wood shingles weathered brown. The dining-room and 
kitchen are on the lower level, and a studio, maid’s room, and bath are in the slope of the garage-wing roof 
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A HOUSE IN HOLMBY 
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H. ROY KELLEY, ARCHITECT 

















. The owner of this house wished a garage at 
the front of the house with two maids’ rooms 
over it, a small den off the hall, and a living- 
room with windows on three sides and 
access to the porch and garden. The walls 
of the house are a combination of stone and 
cement stucco in a warm gray tone, the roof 
is of weathered hand-split cedar shakes, the 
outside trim is of weathered oak, and the 
sash and doors are a deep blue-green 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Buying. Guide 


This ‘Buying Guide’ has been initiated to 
supply an answer to the common question, 
‘Where can I buy it?’ All the furnishings 
shown in its five pages are available in 
large cities throughout the country, and 
have been selected because they are new 


BUYING GUIDE 4 NEW FURNISHINGS 


and desirable from the point of view of both 
style and quality. For additional informa- 
tion about them, send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Readers’ Service, House 
Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston. The 
numbers are for your convenience in writing 
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A Clonial Bedroom pr a “Young Gidl 


ARRANGED BY THE PAINE FURNITURE COMPANY 
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A SOFT rose-colored paper with an all-over petal pattern in deeper rose and robin’s-egg blue, a 
golden-taupe carpet, chintz curtains of robin’s-egg blue with nosegays of garden flowers in rose, 
yellows, and green, and ruffled cream-colored marquisette curtains make a charming setting for 
this maple furniture used for a young girl’s room. The maple drop-leaf table (1) copied from an old 
English piece has turned legs and stretcher base; the maple bed (2) in antique wax finish has a high 
canopy top and low turned-post foot with draped canopy of white and green polka-dotted marqui- 
sette edged with green cotton ball fringe; the maple cabinet (3) has an open bookcase top; the com- 
fortable slipper chair (4) is covered in a white glazed chintz with a design of pink ribbons and blue 
rosettes; the circular drop-leaf maple table (5) is a copy of one in the Wayside Inn; the kidney- 
shaped maple dressing table (6) is draped in a French blue strié rayon taffeta; the triplicate mirror 
(7) has a carved maple frame; the maple dressing-table stool (8) has turned legs and stretcher; the 
hooked rugs (9) have a cream-colored ground with floral patterns in soft rose, blues, orchid-tan, and 
greens, and a navy-blue border 
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The two-way bookcase (13) isa 
copy of an English piece. It is 
of mahogany, hand-finished 
with bead edges and brass 
lion-head handles 


The table at the left (10), a 
beautiful reproduction of a 
Hepplewhite piece, has decora- 
tive satinwood inlay in soft 
green and yellows 


The armchair (11) has 
carved walnut feet and up- 
holstery of white damask with 
silk fringe inset in the seams 


The pieces shown on this page 
are from: Otp Cotony Furni- 
turE Co. [10, 12, 13]; Tue 
Danpsy Co., Inc. [11]; Bep & 
Beppinc Corp. [14] 
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The table above (12), of 
Regency design, is of Oriental 
maple or Primavera with a 
rich antique patina. It has a 
sectored top and ebonized 
thread-line border 


The secretary bookcase (14) is 
of maple with black lacquer 
bands and pulls. The upper 
part is fitted as a desk; the 
lower part has shelves 
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The pieces shown on this 
page are from: Car- 
BoNE, Inc. [15, 16, 
17]; Vortmer, Inc. 
[18, 19, 20]; Greenty 
Lamp Snape Co., INc. 
(21, 22] 
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LAMPS 


in. the Light of 
New trends 













Reading bookwise, these lamps are: of white pottery (15) with detail and 
ornaments in canary yellow and leaf green, and white parchment shade 


in green and yellow; of white pottery (16) with terra-cotta color orna- of satin-finish nickel (20) with black bakelite 
mentation and white shade decorated in the same color; of white pottery base and white parchment shade with black 
(17) with white antique parchment shade, pleated, and with classic spirals; of pink quartz (21) with mirror base 
border in white; square, of plate glass (18), with beveled edges mounted and shade of wild-rose taffeta, with blue ribbon 
in copper, hand-painted medallion in black and white, and white shade bowknot edged with pink; of white and black 
with copper-colored bands; of drum-shape red and blue bakelite (19), enamel (22) with gilt ornaments and white 


chromium-mounted, with shade of white parchment with silver bands; taffeta shade with ball fringe 
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This adaptation of a Shera- 
ton mirror (23) has a hand- 
carved frame of mahogany 
with satinwood inlay 
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i a The oval mirror (24) that 
suggests a Victorian setting 
has a carved, antiqued, dull 
. ' gilt frame with ball feet of 
the same 
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The reproduction of an Em- 
pire mirror (25) has a soft 
gray-green frame with elab- 
orately carved gilt details of 
characteristic design 


ee 
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The simple classic mirror 
(26) with engaged columns 
and balls is of gilt 


: The shaving mirror (27) is of 
E mahogany with ivory knobs 

and paterae and satinwood 
inlay 


F The pieces shown on this page are 
: from: A. Eprranta rh CHARLES 
: Hatt, Inc. [24, 26]; Toe Dansy 
Co., Inc. [25]; Orv Cotony 
Furniture Co. [27] 
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Iw the last issue we described the finding and purchasing 
of an old Cape Cod house. In this article we shall tell 
about the equipment that was added to bring the house 
into step with modern ideas of comfort, for, regardless of 
how genuine are one’s love and enthusiasm for old houses, 
serious thought must be given to the fundamental ques- 
tions of heat, light, and water, when planning to restore 
or remodel. 

For the house built a century or two ago, the heating 
must be of the best and fully adequate. There is a vast 
difference in the insulation qualities of a modern house and 
those of bygone years. Most of the old ones are made of 
wood and so constructed that they are high in heat loss 
and low in resistance to heavy cold winds. Houses of the 
Cape Cod type of either one or two stories are difficult to 
heat with anything but steam or hot water. The warm- 
air furnace in dwellings of this sort is out of the question 
because the exceedingly thin partitions have no space 
provision for the concealing of the eight- or nine-inch 
furnace pipes leading to the various rooms, and unless the 
house one has in mind is of the smallest Cape type, snug 
and compact, with no living facilities on the second or attic 
floor, the one-pipe furnace will not prove satisfactory for 
year-round living and comfort. 

The alternative is therefore steam or hot-water heat. 
The latter has certain advantages over steam, as it will 
hold the heat longer and is also quieter. But on the other 
hand it costs more to install and requires larger radiators. 
As the two systems are very similar otherwise, the same 
discussion of space, piping, and radiators will hold for 
both. 


Frssr of all have your heating engineer or plumber 
estimate carefully the amount of radiation needed for each 
room. Tell him to bear in mind the porous quality of old 
houses and their high heat loss. Most important of all, be 
sure that the boiler he specifies is adequate. In our own 
home the original boiler installation proved on test to be 
too small for the job it had to do. It was impossible with 
either coal fire or oil burner to get up steam enough to 
heat the house. Although our plumber admitted his re- 
sponsibility and replaced the first boiler with one gen- 
erously oversized, still it was far from comfortable to 
spend three heatless days in the midst of a January blizzard. 

After feed lines to the radiators have been installed they 
should be wrapped with asbestos to prevent further heat 
loss, and it is wise to see that they have the proper pitch, 
so that when the steam condenses again to water the latter 
will flow back to the boiler. Radiators function best when 
placed under windows, and that is where the steam fitter 
will want to put them. However, he may allow you some 
option, in which case you must give due thought to the 
probable arrangement of your furniture as well as the 
electrical outlets and such. 





A HOME ON A LIMITED BUDGET 


II. Installing Electricity, Plumbing, 


and Heating 


BY HOMER AND MURIEL SNOW 


Heating engineers state that the major portion of heat 
losses is through the roof, with windows, doors, and other 
causes contributing their share. See that your attic is 
made as tight as possible. If it is an unfinished attic, go 
over the underside of the roof carefully, stopping up open 
cracks with waterproof materials. Also, have windows on 
the north and west side, at least, furnished with storm 
windows. It is wise to insert weather stripping between 
the windows and the frame of the storm windows, as well 
as to have permanent weather stripping placed on outside 
doors. 

Many steam fitters recommend digging a pit for the 
boiler. Usually the floor of this pit will be from eight to 
fifteen inches lower than that of the cellar itself. By all 
means have your mason line the sides and floor of this pit 
with waterproof cement if your house stands on low 
ground, as do most of the Early American types. Melting 
snows and spring rains seep rapidly through the founda- 
tions and quickly find their way into boiler pits. And a 
flooded boiler pit is not easy to bail out; also the water will 
put a quick end to your coal fire or short-circuit and burn 
out the motor of your oil burner. In our own case, after an 
experience of this sort, we sank a sixteen-inch tile pipe 
some two feet into the pit, sealed up the bottom with 
waterproof cement, and contrived a sump pump with au- 
tomatic switch controlled by a float in the tile pipe well. 
Any water sufficient to cause the float to rise releases an 
electric switch, which keeps the motor going until the 
water has receded below the danger point. 


Avrer you have seen to it that chimneys and flues are 
being put into a state of first-class repair, that masonry 
and carpentry are under way, your next thought should be 
of your lighting. If you were fortunate to find a house by 
which the power mains run, your troubles are ended as far 
as electricity is concerned. If, on the other hand, you are 
at some distance from the mains, you will either have to 
convince the electric light company that it will pay them 
to extend their lines or else install your own private light- 
ing plant. Home lighting plants can be purchased with a 
choice of voltages and power capacity. Some run direct 
from a dynamo operated in turn by a gasoline engine, 
while others employ a dynamo, gasoline engine, and stor- 
age-battery system. Both have their advantages. 

For large estates where expenses need not be considered, 
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the owner can install a 110-volt A.C. plant. But the 
average home owner will find the 32-volt D.C. system 
much cheaper and equally suited to his wants. Bear in 
mind, however, that apparatus such as radios, washing 
machines, and so on, made for 110-volt A.C., will not run 
on 32-volt D.C., or vice versa. In matters like this it is 
best to utilize the services of a master electrical contractor, 
one who can answer such problems and advise the most 
economical all-around method for complete satisfaction 
with minimum trouble and annoyance. 

Should you find it necessary to install your own electric 
plant, be broad in your estimate of future current require- 
ments. It costs very little more to buy a plant with ample 
capacity, and the wiring expense is no more than for the 
smaller sizes. The wiring is in the main the problem for 
your electrician to solve. One thing we found of advan- 
tage was to suggest to the electrician that he wire the major 
downstairs rooms with two circuits. Thus should a lamp 
or fixture socket become faulty and short-circuit, only one 
half of that room in which it is located and of other rooms 
on the same circuit would be affected. There would still be 
sufficient light in all rooms to trace the difficulty, provided 
the short had not gone right through to the main fuse. 

Your electrician can also at small addi- 
tional expense bring all of the wiring 
circuits into a small panel fuse box sunk in 
the wall of the kitchen or back hall. Then, 
when a circuit goes, a trip downstairs into 
the cellar will not be necessary, unless of 
course the short is so severe as to blow the 
main fuse. 

Plan for lights in outside buildings right 
from the start, before lawns or gardens and 
flagstone walks are laid out. Nothing can 
spoil the appearance of a fine old house 
more than a mess of unsightly wires run- 
ning in all directions to outbuildings. Use 
armored lead cable, buried at least a foot 
deep. In the long run it costs no more than 
overhead wiring, is fireproof, unaffected 
by wind and ice storms, and lasts per- 
manently. Finally, if possible, plan to 
have a master set of switches so arranged 
that lights for outbuildings can be con- 
trolled from both the house and the 
buildings themselves. 

With rare exception town water and 
electric mains are found together, but if 
One is missing it is usually the town water 
lines. Your first step in taking care of 


However genuine are one’s love and enthusi- 
asm for old houses, serious thought must be 
given to the fundamental questions of heat, 
light, and water when planning to restore. 
Because of thin partitions which do not 
bermit warm-air heating pipes, steam or 
hot-water heating must be chosen 








your water supply is to have your well examined and the 
water from it tested by an expert chemist who specializes 
in this work. Most of the wells of Early American homes 
are as old as the houses themselves; they are built with 
heavy fieldstone walls with a curb at the bottom of the 
well. Usually the water from them needs only to be 
changed by a few days’ use and it will be the equal of or 
superior to any town water supply. But should you happen 
to find your well hopelessly contaminated, don’t waste 
time and money trying to clean it. Dig or drive a new 
well — it's safer. 

Driven wells, called artesian, are sometimes quite ex- 
pensive, for the charge is often as high as a dollar a foot 
and frequently the pipe must be sunk to a depth of three 
hundred or more feet for a supply of pure water. On the 
other hand, once water is reached the supply is practically 
inexhaustible and can withstand even the volume pumping 
of fire apparatus. 

If your well is of the open type, have your carpenter 
build a top of heavy planking which fits snugly over the 
stonework of the well itself. This will keep snakes, chip- 
munks, and field mice from tumbling into your water 
supply, and is a real necessity, as (Continued on page 261) 


Paul J. Weber 
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A HOUSE PLUS 


The aesthetic advantages of planning several 
houses at one time are as positive as the economic 
ones. That this is true is apparent from the illustra- 
tion of this group of six houses built in Winchester, 
Massachusetts, by Loring P. Gleason. Here, be- 
cause the placing of the houses on the lot, as well 
as their designing, has been under one control, 
the benefits of a common community are enjoyed 
by each owner. A driveway circles this group at 
the rear, on which the garages open. Thus the 
central greensward is left free from dirt and noise 
and becomes a safe place for the children. All of 
these houses except one were designed by Edward 
Sears Read and Charles Everett, Associated 
Architects. This one is shown in detail on page 257 





Photographs by Paul J. Weber 



















House BEAUTIFUL 


The house shown in the illustrations above and below, and in the plans on the opposite page, is the first 


one on the right from the entrance path. All these houses are white with green blinds, Colonial in 
type, and of similar plan. The rear of this house is conspicuous from the highroad and therefore had 
to be given an attractive facade. How well this was accomplished is shown in the illustration below 
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QUALITY FIRST 


Before Shopping for Bedding, know what is Desirable in a Mattress and Pillows 


BY LUCY D. TAYLOR 


To many women who have shopped hopefully in the 
home-furnishing field, only to find that the results are very 
disappointing in terms of ‘quality that wears,’ the section 
of the report relating to misleading labels, as presented at 
the President's Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership by Mrs. Mary Linton Ackerman of the Com- 
mittee on Home Furnishing and Decoration, will be of 
much interest. The following article is a résumé of a por- 
tion of this report relating specifically to mattresses, and it 
is authorized by the committee. The illustrations are taken 
from materials shown at the meeting in Washington. 


Conpitions in this field have led to keen competition 
and, notwithstanding the efforts of some of the manufac- 
turers, many misleading statements about goods have been 
made. Two outstanding examples of lines that have suffered 
are those of bedding and upholstered furniture. Both of 
these types of articles have endured many deviations from 
the straight and narrow path of good quality and sound 
workmanship in the mad rush to give to the public some- 
thing that has looked as well — on the surface — as the 
more expensive articles. Sometimes these badly made pieces 
have been priced far beyond their actual value. To quote 
the report, ‘A... phase of this situation, as related di- 
rectly to the values received by our public, demands. . . at- 
tention. Many goods are made from inferior materials. 
Some of them are unsanitary. They are placed before the 
public with certain trade designations and accompanied by 
statements that are in effect misrepresentations in that they 
are misleading. The answer to this difficulty seems to lie 
within the scope of the work of the various trade organi- 
zations in standardizing and marking products in such open 
fashion as to preclude the possibility of deceiving the public 
by these misleading trade designations. Some of the manu- 
facturers already are safeguarding their standards in this 
manner. The misuse of decorative information to create 
talse impressions is also to be deplored in this connection.’ 


Mattresses which seem good when bought often show 
signs of inferior materials and construction after they have 
been used for a short time. They become hard and un- 
yielding — with a decided tendency to bunchiness. Yet 
the label may read ‘Pure Hair’ and the consumer may have 
paid a price seemingly sufficient to provide her with the 
comfort of a well-made mattress. In similar fashion, the 
pillows may lack the fluffiness usually found in such 
articles. They feel rather as though they were made of 
small sticks — and they successfully resist all attempts to 
make them fluffy. They, too, may have misleading labels 
signifying that the contents are ‘Goose Feathers.’ 

Investigation of the contents of the first of these un- 
satisfactory articles is likely to disclose the fact that the 
mattress contains a minimum of horsehair and a liberal 
amount of cow's hair or of pig's bristles. It is unquestion- 
ably ‘Pure Hair.’ To most people, the term is very mis- 
leading, owing to the fact that the popular connotation of 
the word ‘hair’ in relation to mattresses is ‘pure horse- 
hair.’ Either ‘Mixed Hair’ or ‘Pure Hair’ to them means 
different kinds of horsehair — varying lengths, color, and 
quality. They do not have the faintest inkling that hog’s 
hair and cow's hair may be included in the terms. The 
label has told no lie. Nevertheless, the public has been 
misled by reason of the inadequacy of the wording. 


be the case of the pillow, investigation is likely to dis- 
close the fact that there are a few goose feathers. There 
may also be a great many chicken feathers. It is possible 
that neither kind has been properly cleaned and steamed so 
the feathers can fluff as much as their nature will allow. 
An even worse condition may be revealed in the fact that 
used material is mixed with new material, and the used 
material may be of such character as to be a definite menace 
to health. Many states have laws against the use of this 
type of material, but the situation is still far from satis- 
factory. As the medium- and low- (Continued on page 262) 
















NOTE: Often in our illustrations an effect is described or a special feature is 
pictured which a reader would like to duplicate if he knew just how to go about 
it. In this four-page supplement we shall give each month this desired infor- 
mation about some of our illustrations. Thus, over a period of a year, valuable 
compilation of facts about building, equipping, and finishing the house will be 


acquired. — THE Epitors 








HOW TO MAKE A PLEATED LAMP 
SHADE 





PLEATED lamp shades are easy to make, and there are dozens of 
places where they are delightfully effective. They are so inexpen- 
sive to make that one may afford to have a fresh one now and then 
to satisfy that longing for ‘a change’ in the room. They are 
equally good in the living-room, sun porch, or bedroom, and color 
schemes are easily worked out with pleated shades because of the 
multitude of materials that may be used. 

The wire frame may be purchased in nearly any department 
store. The five-and-ten-cent stores carry many sizes of frames also. 

The material may be of fancy or plain paper, wallpaper, window- 
curtain material, or glazed chintz. Cut the material two and a 
half times the circumference of the base of the frame and about two 
inches wider than the frame is deep. It may be necessary to use 
several lengths of the material; if so do not join them until after 
decorating and pleating. 

If decorations are desired, apply them before pleating the shade. 
Passe-partout strips, stars, crescents, paper cut-outs, or paints 
may be used. 

Next, pleat the material. ; 
To do this, fold exactly in ATTN 
half and crease firmly (Fig- eee -\\ 
ure 1). Then fold each end 
to the centre crease (Figure 
2). This will divide the ma- 
terial into four parts. Next, 
divide into eighths, and so 
on, creasing each fold care- 
fully but firmly, until the sec- 
tions are about two inches 
wide (Figure 3). All folds 
have been made in the same 
direction up to this point. 
Now fold each two-inch sec- 
tion in half, back the other 
way, thus making the pleat (Figure 4). This gives a one-inch pleat. 
If a narrower pleat is desired, fold into smaller sections before 
making the final pleat. Paste all lengths together. 

Punch a half circle (notch) on the inside of each pleat about one 
inch from the top for the upper ring of the frame to fit into (Fig- 
ure 5), and a hole in the centre of each pleat about one and one- 
half inches down from the top, in which to thread the cord which 
holds the shade in place on the frame (Figure 6). 

If the shade is too opaque, brush with boiled linseed oil and 












hang up to dry for about twenty-four hours. Then give it a coat of 
white shellac inside and out. This will provide a nice finish and 
make it washable. When it is dry, thread the cord and tie on to 
the frame. The ends of the cord may be finished with beads or 
simply with knots. 

— Saran E. Lowe 
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WHAT IS BEHIND A ROLL OF 
BLUEPRINTS 





THERE seems to exist a fairly prevalent idea that a roll of blue- 
prints — that tangible evidence of architectural effort which one 
may hold in one’s hand — is the alpha and omega of architectural 
service. But not even the true meaning of the blueprints them- 
selves is understood by all clients, and architects are repeatedly 
told, ‘I don’t want to go to the expense of blueprints — just a 
rough sketch will do.’ 

The fact is, blueprints are used by the profession simply because 
they offer the quickest and least expensive method of reproducing 
a drawing, and, while it is true that the office blueprint bill may 
easily mount up into a most alarming figure, a single blueprint sheet 
has no intrinsic value whatever except as it gives a record of work 
accomplished. The architect’s work has been done before the blue- 
print can be made. The making of the print itself takes but a few 
minutes and costs, relatively speaking, but a few cents. To be 
accurate, it is charged for by the square foot and its cost is deter- 
mined by its size, but the important point to remember is that 
the architect does not make blueprints. He uses them only because 
duplicate records of his work are necessary for his clients and his 
own convenience. 

This roll of blueprints, consisting of general working drawings, — 
that is, plans and elevations, — drawn usually at a {’’ scale 
(meaning that }”’ is assumed to equal 1’), and a set of specifica- 
tions, which your architect puts into your hands, has an inventory 
value in the architect’s office of only the cost of their actual printing 
and typing, but as a record of ideas plus technical information 
necessary for the reproduction of those ideas in actual building 
materials it has a money value equal to two fifths of the architect’s 
total fee. 

What this total fee shall be is not an arbitrary figure, but varies 
with different offices and with different types of work. For this 
reason a frank discussion of charges and a definite understanding 
between client and architect should precede any building project. 

The American Institute of Architects requires of its members a 
basic rate of not less than 6 per cent of the total cost of the work 
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complete. Except on very large building projects, however, it 
usually costs the architect more to render his services than this fee 
can cover, and the more usual rate for domestic work is higher than 
6 per cent, with the rate increasing as the cost of the work de- 
creases. Seldom is the rate less than 10 per cent for houses to cost 
$10,000 or less. These are accepted standards for competent 
service and one should expect to pay them when such service is 
rendered. 

In earning this total fee the architect’s work falls naturally into 
three major sections. The preparation of the general working draw- 
ings and specifications lies in the second section, and before it can be 
undertaken there is preliminary work which covers: first, an inspec- 
tion of the site to determine the kind of house best suited to the 
topography and the immediate surroundings; second, all necessary 
discussions to assist the owner to determine his real requirements 
and to enable the architects to estimate properly the owner’s needs 
and desires; third, the preparation of the preliminary studies. 

So valuable is this first section of the work that at its comple- 
tion the architect is entitled to one fifth of his total fee. The pre- 
liminary sketch, however, should be considered as suggestive only, 
a collection of ideas in concrete form for the purpose of facilitating 
further work and discussion, and not as a finished project worked 
out in each detail and ready to be built from. 

Section I, therefore, covers preliminary studies for which one 
pays one fifth the total fee. Section Il covers general working 
drawing and specifications, for which one pays two fifths the total 
fee. For the remaining two fifths there is Section III, which covers 
(1) the preparation of detail drawings for special features; (2) the 
drafting of forms of proposals and contracts; (3) the letting of 
contracts; (4) keeping the accounts; (5) business administration, 
and (6) supervision of the work. The average person little compre- 
hends the hours of time and hundreds of telephone conversations 
which go into this part of the work, nor does he seem to appre- 
ciate the real importance of this last-mentioned supervision of the 
work. 

A set of drawings and specifications, even when complete and 
well done and in the hands of a competent builder, is not enough. 
Interpretation of the drawings is usually necessary. As the work 
progresses, unexpected developments have to be met and decisions 
made. In the case of a builder unused to working with architects, 
the house may even have to be rescued from the changes, however 
well-intentioned, which he will make as ‘improvements’ over the 
details as called for on the drawings. It is the rare builder — at 
least in the medium- and low-price range of work — who, firm in 
his belief in the superiority of his own methods, can be relied upon 
to follow drawings explicitly except under the personai super- 
vision of the man who made the drawings. 

The architect generally hesitates to undertake work which pro- 
hibits this personal supervision, and rightly so, for it is impossible 
to indicate by written word and drawings one’s own conception 
of tones and depth of color, degrees of finish, and other factors most 
vital in the final appearance of the house. It is chiefly this super- 
vision of the work on the job that protects the owner and perfects 
the house to its least detail. 

Such is the service rendered by the architect for his fee. Services 
connected with the work, but done entirely outside the architect’s 
office, including surveys of the site, special engineering work such 
as heating, ventilating, and so on, transportation and living 
charges incurred in the discharge of his duties, are legitimate extras 
and are not usually covered by the fee. The architect is also entitled 
to compensation for articles purchased under his direction when 
such purchases involve the expenditure of time or money in excess 
of his normal services. 

In employing an architect you are purchasing service. (Even the 
blueprints are only instruments of service, and they give full 
service only if the builder can interpret them as the architect con- 
ceived them.) This service should be buttressed by good taste, 
artistic ability, business capacity, and personal integrity. When 
full service is offered at a fee below the standard, you will usually 
find that one or more of these buttresses is missing, with possible 
costly results. When you buy but part of the service your loss is 
equal to or in excess of the value of the services omitted. 











THE FLAT ROOF FOR USE 





To plead the unsuitability of a flat roof to Northern climates seems 
to be one of the last stands taken by those who indulge an antagonis- 
tic feeling for the encroachment of the ‘modern’ into the field of 
domestic architecture. Often the man who accepts without question 
the flat roof of an apartment house as the front-yard garden of his 
friend’s penthouse, who patronizes the roof garden of his favorite 
hotel, and whose employees play handball on the flat roof of his 
office building, balks at the idea of a flat roof on his house. To com- 
bat such prejudice, therefore, it is doubly important that the de- 
signer of the ‘modern’ house back up his plea that the roof be used 
for something more than a watershed by designing a roof that will 
give the additional service expected of it and still shed water. 
First, it must be strong enough to support all probable loads; 
second, it must have proper drainage so that the water will not 
stand around in pools; third, it must be sufficiently insulated to 
prohibit condensation on the underside; and fourth, it must be sur- 
faced with a material which will stand up, not only under the very 
trying weather conditions of broiling sun, rain, snow, and ice, but 
under the heavy wear and tear of use as a terrace. Many materials 
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The section at the left (Figure 1) shows a gravel roof on an 
insulated wooden deck; the one at the right (Figure 2), on a 
reénforced concrete slab. Either gives a roof that is safe to walk 
on, although if the roof is to have constant use it is better to 
build a platform over the gravel. The roof slopes 3'’ to 1’ 
and the water is carried off in a drain 


which will stand up to the weather will not stand up under pedes- 
trian traflic. 

As the most economical solution to her particular problems, the 
architect of the house shown on page 202 chose from the many 
possibilities offered a gravel roof on an insulated wooden deck over 
the living-room (Figure 1), and a gravel roof on a reénforced con- 
crete slab over the garage (Figure 2). It is quite safe to walk ona 
gravel roof, but for constant use with furniture it seems advisable 
to lay a wooden platform over the gravel, and one is so built on the 
roof above the living-room. 

In building a flat roof, there is a wide variety of choice in both the 
materials and the methods of construction of the roof slab itself, 
the materials used on the roof surface, and the method of handling 
them. 

It must be remembered at all times, however, that volumetric 
changes due to variations in temperature and moisture are bound to 
occur whatever the roof, and proper allowance for expansion and 
contraction must be made. Proper flashing, careful choice of the 
mastic used to fill the expansion joints, careful choice and use of 
materials, and careful workmanship in building are all essential to 
a water-tight flat roof. 
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BUILT FROM HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PLAN NO. 110 















Write to the House Beautiful Home Builders’ Service Bureau 


for further Information about this house 


This house is called ‘The House for the Business Woman,’ because il was designed to 
give as great convenience to the woman who is away all day as does the apartment. Since 
there are two bedrooms on the second floor, however, it is equally adaptable to a family 
of two or three. This house is one of the group shown on page 252 of this issue. It is 
built of matched boarding on the front and is painted white with green blinds. The house 
in its original plan, of which this is a slight modification, contains 16,650 cubic feet 
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PLEASE TELL ME 


EACH MONTH we shall publish in 


this section answers to questions of 








common interest which have been 





put to our Home Builders’ Service 





Bureau. If you have a_ problem 





which is troubling you, send it to 





this Bureau at 8 Arlington Street, 





Boston. Enclose a stamped and self- 








addressed envelope for prompt reply 





Q. Would you be so kind as to advise me on the following? 
My house has been remodeled from an old pony stable — 
small, of no particular architectural design, though dis- 
tinctly peasant in feeling, with plaster walls, oak plank 
floors and red tile, and rough, hand-hewn, low-beamed ceil- 
ings. The doors of simple redwood rough planks, stained 
dark brown, are scratched and shabby, as are the door trims, 
which are painted (this almost a stain). I have been told 
they cannot be cleaned, or finished, without taking off the 
original finish. Can you suggest any application that will 
freshen them? Is it possible to apply fresh stain over the 
present finish? 


A. If the doors have been simply stained, with no further finish, 
the painter may be able to patch them up a little by applying more 
stain of the same color and wiping it off so that it will not sink too 
deeply into the scratches. If the scratches are deep and much new 
wood is exposed, the stain will sink in much more deeply here than 
where there is still a covering of the old stain, with the result that 
the scratches will turn dark in color. To do a really good job, the 
wood should be washed with paint remover, getting off as much 
stain as possible, then bleached with oxalic acid and a new start 
made. The oxalic acid will swell the wood and may go far toward 
remedying the scratches and dents, but it will also roughen the 
wood, which means that it may have to be sandpapered smooth 
again before the new stain is applied. For the trim whith has been 
painted with a coat so thin as to be almost a stain, we think you 
would have to use the same treatment. 


Q. Will you please tell me the proper finish for radiators in 
a small Colonial house with white woodwork. Ido not mean 
to cover them. Is bronze paint correct, or what should be 
used? 


A. We prefer radiators painted to match the backgrounds against 
which they stand, so that they will be as inconspicuous as possible. 
For instance, if they stand against wallpaper, paint them the same 
color as the background of the paper, or if against woodwork in a 
room having a dado, paint them to match the woodwork. This is 
quite easily accomplished if you use the right kind of paint and 
your radiators are perfectly clean and dry before the paint is ap- 
plied. Be sure above all that there are no greasy fingermarks left on 
the new radiators from the hands of workmen who delivered or in- 
stalled them. Because of the color of the natural radiator, it is 
often difficult to see such marks. If you have to wash them, wait 
long enough for them to be absolutely dry before painting. Litho- 
pone paint is a good paint to use and may be applied directly to the 
radiator or over a priming coat of aluminum or bronze paint. Our 
preference would be a wash-down of sal soda and water, a coat of 
aluminum paint when the radiator is thoroughly dry, and then the 
lithopone paint. 

If you do not care to do this, however, our preference would be 
for aluminum radiators rather than bronze, except in rooms having 
a wallpaper or woodwork so dark that bronze seems to blend better 
than the aluminum paint. 





Q. We have old parquet floors which require yearly var- 
nishing and frequent waxing. Is there no other way in 
which the floors can be kept in condition? We have only 
hooked rugs, and they slide about over the waxed floors. I 
do not mind if the floors grow very dark, but I do not want 
to spoil my hooked rugs by oiling. What can you suggest? 


A. In answer to your inquiry of July 13, we consider a waxed 
finish the most logical one for the type of floor you have and the 
most satisfactory in the long run. It does not require varnish under 
the wax, however, and that is undoubtedly what has made your 
floor so slippery. You can have the present finish stripped and then 
simply have the floor waxed, or, if you prefer, apply a thin coat of 
shellac or floor lacquer under the wax. If you like a dark floor and 
the floor has not already been stained, we recommend staining it 
before the finish is put on. 


Q. What paint do you recommend as being best for paint- 
ing murals? Oil is too expensive, and I have found that 
kalsomine will not take shellac and keep the color it had 
when dry. I am painting mural decorations in bathrooms 
and they have to be shellacked or varnished to be waterproof. 
I shall appreciate any information you can give me on this 
subject. 


A. Shellac or varnish put over paint will change the color of any 
kind of paint, but it works better over oil paint than any other. 
We think oil paint much the best for your murals in the bathroom 
and do not see how the paint itself for an ordinary-size bathroom 
could cost more than $3.00 or $4.00 at the most. We know of noth- 
ing less expensive to recommend. 


Q. We built a small camp this summer of ordinary bunga- 
low siding of spruce. I should like a finish on the inside 
to look like honey-colored pine. What stain should I use? 


A. It would be quite possible to stain your spruce boarding to 
resemble honey-colored pine, although the grain of the wood is not 
quite the same. For this we would recommend an ammonia stain, 
which would open the pores of the wood and thus enable the stain 
to sink more deeply. Such stains may be bought ready-made, but 
it is possible that a competent painter in your vicinity could mix an 
ammonia stain for you of the desired color. With this it is necessary 
to rub down the wood afterward, as the ammonia has a tendency 
to roughen the grain somewhat. The wood can either be left as 
it is or be rubbed down with wax as a final finish. 


Q. Is there any manufactured product, or formula, to 
‘tint’ faded red-tile floors? 


A. Whether or not you can tint faded red-tile floors depends in 
large measure upon the tiles themselves. If they are porous, you 
may stain them with either oil, aniline, or water stain. The oil stain 
will probably sink in the deepest and may give a deeper tone than 
you desire. We recommend, therefore, that if possible you experi- 
ment in a corner where the results will not show, for once the stain 
has been applied there is no possible way of getting it off. Before 
attempting to stain, be sure that all wax has been removed by wash- 
ing the floor with turpentine or gasoline. Also, be sure the tile is 
perfectly dry before applying the stain. 


Q. Is there any way to prevent whitewash from rubbing 


off ? 


A. A subscriber has recently written us that cattle salt added to 
the mixture will have this effect. He also advises bluing to make it 
a better white and the use of tallow instead of glue. ‘Glue,’ he says, 
‘causes the wash to flake and peel within a very short time, whereas 
tallow makes a thorough binding. To a hundredweight of lime add 
four pounds of tallow immediately the lime starts to “boil” in the 
mixing tub.’ 
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Joow you can afford to use exquisite 


hand-blown crystal... 


The famous 
Steuben crystal 
at new low prices 


Crystal actually made by hand in this new 
hurried world with all the exquisite artistry 
of medieval times! 

Each piece of Steuben is blown individu- 
ally, by old-world craftsmen whose genius 
in glass blowing has been handed down from 
father to son in far-off lands. 


This hand-blown crystal used to be a lux- 
ury—now, with the new prices, you can use 
it every day. 

Your knowing friends recognize the crys- 
talline clarity of Steuben at a glance. No 
machine-made glass can match it—nor imi- 





The new Saint Tropez design takes its name from the gay continental watering place. Its smart sturdiness 
's emphasized with that cool frosted engraving obtainable only in hand-blown glass. The goblets are $48 the 
dozen. , highball glasses are $48 . . . cocktail glasses for “‘old-fashioned’s” are $30... wine glasses are $36. 


haben 


A product of the Corning Glass Works, Corning, New York 


tate the pure bell-like ring Steuben gives 
when you flick it with your finger. 

And this hand-blown crystal does make 
such a difference in the elegance of your 
table—just as fresh flowers give a beauty 
even the cleverest imitations cannot achieve. 


The new Steuben designs for fall are even 
more delightful than before. Look at the new 
Steuben stemware—so smart, so in today’s 
mode, that it is irresistible. And all Steuben 
comes in open patterns—you can always ex- 
tend your set. Supplement the lovely Steuben 


you own—now—at the new low prices. 





The new Riviera design is engraved as delicately as an 
intaglio, an effect impossible to achieve in machine- 
made glass. The champagne glasses are $48 the dozen 
.. . the finger bowls $42 . . . the plates $66. 





A new Steuben vase with contrasting polka dots that 
makes the merest handful of flowers give a modern 
note to your room. This fall’s price is only $4. 
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ADI O ~ Styled for 
TFtomes of Caste 


IMPERIAL J 
TUNE-IN-TABLES fi 


“WOMEN,” says Norma B. Kastl, 
in her article in this issue of § 
House Beautiful, “think of the 
radio as furniture — a piece of 
furniture for which a place must 
be found and which must be re- 
lated to the other furniture and 
accessories in the room.” 








IMPERIAL Tune-In-Tables are 
the only complete line of radio, 
created exclusively as fine furni- 
ture. There is a distinctive style 
to harmonize with every period. 
See them at your local furniture 
store — or write for illustrations 
of the many smart, new designs. 
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[MPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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URNITURE that 


gives pleasure not 


Have You Discovered the Joy [si cure 
of Historic Furniture? tiful designs and fie carknantulp. 


but because of its ancestry running 
back through the centuries. Our fa- 
mous Old English carved oak pieces are the descendants of early furniture once 


proudly owned by the nobility, and now the prized possessions of public museums. 
Such furniture has the charm of antiquity, enhanced by mellow, aged surfaces and 
quaint and curious forms. Why not plan an Oak Room this fall for your home —a 


dining room, living room, library or office? From the hundreds of historic pieces in 
our collections, and available through leading stores, you can make selections that 
will give you a room of dignity and interest. First send for our illustrated booklet. 


Grand Rapids Bookcase & Chair Co., Hastings, Mich. Showrooms, Grand Rapids 
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SOWING ALPINE SEED 


[ Continued from page 223] 


of nature’s vagaries. More often I 
believe they flee the monotony of 
gardens rather than disdain the fare 
provided. It helps, though, to 
know for what racial memory 
some particularly temperamental 
jewel is languishing. 

Seed raising 1s an ideal way to 
stock a large rock garden; while the 
little one may turn to high adven- 
ture here. Though the well- 
known alpines, with rare excep- 
tions, all come easily from seed, 
there are also many jewels that 
prosper with equal ease whose 
very names are hardly known in 
American gardens. Foreign seeds- 
men tend to put these up in small 
packets of uniform low price, con- 
taining perhaps only a dozen seeds 
of scarcer types. We may adven- 
ture far without feeling compelled 
into the nursery business by our 
overflowing gardens! 

To know the real joys of seed 
raising, seek out some of these 
strangers. Some exquisite rhodo- 
dendrons both in dwarf and in gar- 
den size have been brought down 
from the mountain fastnesses. We 
are finding the majority blooming 
in two or three years from sowing. 
There are splendid dwarf brooms 
that have seemingly never pos- 
sessed a quarantine passport. There 


are gorgeous gentians in Europe 
the very names of which the aver- 
age American has never heard. 
But with all your seeking far 
abroad, remember, too, we have 
beauties at home that are among 
the most treasured jewels of foreign 
rock gardens — and seedsmen who 
carry them. 

For those a little at a loss as to 
just what to order, I append a list 
of some of my own recent trials. 
Some of these are upon our market 
in plant form; others I will almost 
venture are pioneering in my 
garden. : 

Androsace praetutiana, A. arach- 
noidea, A. laggeri, A. ciliata; 
Gentiana angulosa (G. aestiva), 
G. acaulis angustifolius (not G, 
angustifolius), G. parryi (native); 
Pentstemon cristatus, P. palmeri; 
Saxifraga bellardi, S. kyrilli, §, 
churchilli; Campanula tyrolensis, 
C. morettiana, C. waldsteiniana; 
Wahlenbergia croatica; Dianthus 
roysi, D. callizonus; Dryas suen- 
dermanni; Rhododendron chamae- 
cistus; Mertensia primuloides; Ger- 
anium napuligerum (G. farreri); 
Eritrichium nanum; Edraianthus 
graminifolius; Senecio tyroliensis; 
Veronica saxatilis, V. fruticulosa; 
Sempervivum comolli; Silene hook- 
eri (native); Lupinus lyalli (na- 
tive); Primula burmanica, P. for- 
resti. 


NEW CABINETS FOR THE RADIO 


[ Continued from page 23 1] 


Another desk which comes in 
maple as well as mahogany is a 
sturdy and substantial Governor 
Winthrop type which is always a 
favorite for living-rooms in the 
Early American tradition. The 
radio is installed in part of the 
drawer space, but there remain two 
good-sized drawers for practical 
use. This desk, of excellent wood 
and workmanship, costs about 
ninety dollars. 

A smaller desk, and one which is 
a fine example of expert cabinet- 
work, is in the Sheraton style, a 
copy of an antique which stands in 
the American Wing of the Metro- 
politan Museum. It is of red ma- 
hogany, with satinwood inlay, 
and has a tambour front that slides 
back to reveal the radio dial panel. 

While desks are the best choice 
for general utility purposes, the 
many chests, commodes, and low- 
boys which come equipped with 
veld sets are also useful pieces. 
These fully equipped antique 
pieces are a new and interesting 
development in radio furniture. 

The introduction of radio sets 
into tables has been one of the in- 
teresting results of the recently im- 
proved quality of the smaller radios. 


The development of these small 
sets has made it possible to supple- 
ment the family radio in the living- 
room with others in individual 
bedrooms, the sun porch, or an up- 
stairs sitting-room. A_ furniture 
manufacturer has recently brought 
outa group of ‘tune-in tables’ which 
are having a well-deserved popv- 
larity. 

For those who have deserted the 
traditional periods in favor of the 
modern, there is a combination end 
table and bookshelf designed to 
stand beside one of those deep, low, 
soft-cushioned modern armchairs 
or at the end of a wide divan. It is 
of light wood, trimmed in metal, 
and is equipped with a seven-tube 
radio set. 

Another type of radio table, 
also modern in conception, was 
designed for the sun porch or 
penthouse terrace, but is equally 
suitable for the game room. It is of 
painted wood, in several smart 
color combinations — black and 
silver, blue and white, jade green 
and orange, and may be ordered in 
other colors also. Or, if you have 
some daring color scheme of your 
own that you wish to experiment 
with, you may buy this table in 
unfinished wood and paint it your- 
self. 


TO A BEGINNING GARDENER 


[ Continued from page 217] 


latitude roses such as hybrid teas 
are hilled up with soil for twelve 
or fifteen inches before the ground 


freezes, and later the rosebush tops 
are covered with straw, old hay, 
or evergreen branches. Harden off 
climbing roses by refraining from 
watering and fertilizing. When 
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TO A BEGINNING GARDENER 


frost has killed the foliage and the 
canes are ready for winter, they 
may be laid on the ground and 
covered with earth and a mulch. 
Some gardeners box in roses and 
tender shrubs with a wooden frame 
covered with sacking. A burlap 
windbreak will prove a great pro- 
tection for an exposed garden. In 
milder climates, of course, fewer 
precautions are necessary, 

Markers should be placed in the 
garden to show the location of 
plants that disappear completely 
during the winter, especially if 
they are among those late to wake 
in the spring. It’s a real tragedy 
to dig down into what looks like 
an empty spot and find that 
you have murdered some treasured 
flower clump. Don’t trust your 
memory — it is n't fair to burden 
it so greatly. 

As you get through with each 
tool for the season, clean it thor- 
oughly and put it away. Judging 
by myself, one always has the best 
intentions, but sometimes fails to 
carry them out. I love my tools, 
but more than once I have come 
upon shears or a trowel badly 
rusted because I had forgotten it 
and left it lying in the border. Yet 
good tools — the only ones worth 
buying — deserve good care. It is 
much easier to keep them in their 
proper places if each has a hook 
or nail of its own. Mine have n't, 
but I still have hopes. Before you 
put them away for the winter rub 
off all dirt and coat the metal 
parts with grease of some sort. 


Many gardeners recommend a 
mixture of crank-case oil and 
kerosene. The wooden parts will 
keep in better condition if rubbed 
with furniture polish or floor wax. 
One of my gardening friends has 
painted the handles of all her tools 
a bright orange so that they may 
be more easily found if she has 
inadvertently left them lying where 
they were used. 

After your garden has been 
snugly tucked in, you have ahead 
of you peaceful winter days in 
which you can take stock, so to 
speak — check over successes and 
failures of the gardening year, and 
make your plans for the coming 
season. I sometimes wish I could 
put my own garden to bed for a 
few months. This business of 
having flowers in bloom three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year is delightful, of course, but I 
sometimes feel like a dizzy squirrel 
spinning round and round in an 
interminable circle. 

This is a good time, too, to 
catch up on your garden reading. 
You will enjoy gathering to- 
gether, little by little, your own 
garden library, but don’t forget that 
your own notebook may be made 
one of the priceless volumes of your 
garden library. It contains material 
that no published book can dupli- 
cate—therecord of your own exper- 
iments, your individual data that 
as the years go on can be checked, 
corrected, amplified — a real diary 
of your garden. Here's to its 
lasting success! 


ON A LIMITED BUDGET 


[ Continued from page 25 1} 


was evident within a few days 
after one of our minor catastrophes. 
Your water-supply pipe should 
enter the well at a point four or 
more feet below the ground sur- 
face and should be protected with 
a strainer on the end which is in 
the well, to prevent stoppage of 
the valve seat of the pump itself 
by small particles of sand and other 
harmless matter found in wells. 
Having brought the water sup- 
ply into the cellar, the water- 
pumping system itself calls for 
a brief word or two. Pumping 
outfits can be purchased which 
are electrically driven or operated 
by gasoline engines. The electric. 
types are completely automatic, 
being controlled by a pressure 
switch and gauge arrangement. 
Here again a question of capacity 
is important. Remember that the 
average per capita capacity of 
water consumed in this country is 
about fifty gallons per day. In 
New York City and other metro- 
politan centres it runs to two hun- 
dred or more gallons per person 
per day. So you will want a pump 
with good pumping capacity — 
around two hundred gallons per 
hour — and storage provision for 
thirty to fifty gallons. If possible 
have your pumping apparatus 
placed on the lowest possible level, 
as this’ is a further precaution 


against freezing should your heat- 
ing service break down in cold 
weather for a number of hours. 

Of course, if the power lines go 
down in a storm, electric current 
is null and void until repairs are 
made — sometimes for several 
hours at a stretch. Many people 
therefore have an auxiliary tank in 
the attic which is filled by a supply 
pipe similar to that for a faucet or 
any other outlet. 

You will doubtless find, if your 
house is of the older type, that the 
cellar is but a small affair, about 
ten by fifteen feet, usually placed 
under the southeast corner. Into 
this space must go water-pumping 
system, boiler and its pit, storage 
for oil burner, sump pump for 
boiler pit, plus storage for kindling 
and fireplace logs. So you must 
plan accordingly and waste no 
space. By all means have your 
panel board with the electrical 
meter, fuse box, and so forth, 
within reaching distance of a per- 
son of ordinary height and in an 
easily accessible open wall space. 

Little can be said about plumb- 
ing, except to figure out in advance 
with your plumber the easiest way 
in which pipes can be run without 
cutting through beams or being 
seen above the cellar floor. Buy the 
best grade of plumbing fixtures and 
supplies. 

For our own plumbing require- 
ments we felt that we should 
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joel Gfrden, ancl lined. in ‘loose, informal 
waters, give the motive for this colorful de- 
sign in Queensware. The decoration at (which is 


applied under the glaze to insure permanence) 





is on the Patrician shapes, creating a dinner 
service of unusual character it charm. Bognor 
on Patrician is carried by the leading stores in 
open stock. 


Upon request we shall be pleased to send 
you a copy of our illustrated booklet. 


Josiah Wedrqwood& Sous, jee 


or AMERICA. 
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‘Mark on China 
‘ 160 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK eee 
Northwest corner of 2ist Street Jaaper, Basalt, 
WHOLESALE ONLY Queensware, Etc. 





Potteries: Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, England WEDGWOOD 
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Beauty 
that 
lasts! 


Most window draperies fade 
out long before they wear out. 
And the sad part is that you 
can’t tell, until they're bought, 
and made, and hung at your 
windows, whether you really 
got your money's worth, or 
just made another big mistake. 

Don’t take chances. You don’t 
need to. When you buy drap- 
eries insist that they be Ori- 
noka Sunfast, then you will 
have the assurance that you're 
getting all you've paid for... 
and more. 

Attached to every bolt of 
Orinoka Sunfast Draperies is a 
tag with this unequivocal guar- 
antee: If the color changes from 
exposure to the sun or from wash- 
ing, the merchant from whom 
you bought the material (or made- 
up curtains) is hereby authorized 
to replace them with new goods, 
or to refund the purchase price. 

We have a most interesting 
booklet of interiors, filled with 
timely suggestions, and pro- 
fusely illustrated in color. May 
we send you a copy? It’s free. 
Just mail the coupon. 


rinoka 


SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES 


COLORS GUARANTEED 
SUN AND TUBFAST 








Tue Orinoxa Mus 
183 Madison Avenue, New York City 


GenTLeMEN: I should like a copy of the 


free Orinoka booklet B-2. 








City. State 











eventually need two bathrooms, 
and it was less expensive to install 
them both at the same time, financ- 
ing all the plumbing at once, than 
to try to add the extra one later 
oO 


n. 
The kitchen was equipped with a 


porcelain sink and tub unit with 
swivel faucet and safety drain. In 
both bathrooms and kitchen we 
used chromium-finish faucets, pipes, 
plugs, and such. Their cost is but 
ittle more and they are much more 
satisfactory than nickel finish. 


QUALITY FIRST 


[ Continued from page 254] 


priced mattresses offer special 
temptations in these respects, it 
is wise to be informed — and then 
to be careful. 

To remedy the situation is noeasy 
matter. Many of the manufacturers 
maintaining high standards have 
labored through associations and 
bureaus for years without attain- 
ing satisfactory results. They need 
the aid of an informed public that 
will refuse to buy without guar- 
antee of proper content and con- 
struction. The present ambigu- 
ously worded labels would be 
meaningless and valueless if the 
public were better informed regard- 
ingactual conditions and knew what 
constitutes reasonable standards. 

The first point to be sure about is 
that the mattress is of all-new 
material, of good grade, manu- 
factured by a reputable firm under 
proper sanitary conditions. Such 
bedding is dependable. Second- 
hand material should never be ac- 
cepted for obvious sanitary reasons. 
The laws of many states prohibit 
the use of such materials unless 
they are marked as secondhand. 
It is always possible to insist upon 
a guarantee, as average purchasers 
cannot see what is inside the mat- 
tress. 

During the last century, pure 
horsehair mattresses have been 
recognized as being without excep- 
tion the finest type. The hair 
comes in varying lengths, — mane 
or tail, — and after being curled, 
steamed, and dried, it has the 
double virtues of being springy and 
of holding up weight. Thoroughly 
cleaned ot i sterilized, it is un- 
questionably sanitary. The same 
hair can be used over and over, 
being repicked and the mattress 
remade with very little loss where 
pure horsehair is used. 

Government-inspected South 
American horsehair is considered 
the best. 

The combination of mane hair 
and tail hair produces for most peo- 
ple the most comfortable results. 
The former is soft: the latter hard. 
For the average person, the mattress 
that contains a large proportion of 
the mane hair and a smaller pro- 
portion of that of the tail would 
prove satisfactory. Heavier people 
require more of the tail hair if the 
Mattress is to retain its resiliency. 
People of light weight need, on the 
contrary, a larger amount of the 
soft hair in the mattress. 

A favorite substitute used when 
the label reads ‘Mixed Hair’ is pig's 
hair. After a mattress so filled has 
been used for a time, the bristles 
which are only two or three inches 
long, soon mat down and gather 
into hard and unyielding bunches. 
Being thin and sharp, they like- 


wise have a tendency to disappear 
through the ticking. When not 
properly cleansed and seasoned — 
as 1s often the case — they also 
have the pleasant habit of dis- 
integrating and thereby add to the 
bunchiness of the so-called hair 
mattress. 

Cattle hair is better than the 
hog’s hair from the standpoint of 
springiness, but it cannot give the 
smoothness in wearing or the 
spring of the longer, more wiry, 
and uniform horsehair. Moreover, 
it has an offensive odor in warm 
weather. 

When our budgets do not allow 
us to buy fine-grade hair mattresses, 
the good-grade cotton felt can give 
excellent service if it is bought 
wisely. Unfortunately, like the 
hair mattresses, these are often 
bought for price only — without 
due consideration of what is inside 
the cover. No one would willingly 
buy a cheap mattress if he should 
examine the filling, which has no 
body staple to it. The best ones are 
made by felting the cotton and a 
good grade of linters with fairly 
long fibres. Poorer grades, made of 
shorter linters that cannot be 
felted, are merely stuffed into the 
covering, and naturally they soon 
become most uncomfortable be- 
cause there is not sufficient length 
of staple to hold the parts in place. 
They both mat and bunch. The 
longer linters, properly carded, can 
be done over and over and make 
excellent, durable, sanitary mat- 
tresses. 

The type of stitching is also 
exceedingly important, both for 
durability and for comfort. 

Firmness is a virtue in a mat- 
tress. To-day most people buy 
a machine-stitched rolled edge be- 
cause the great improvements made 
in the machines during the last few 
years have eliminated the old 
danger of the mattress ripping be- 
cause of the chain stitch. The 
machines now use a lock stitch. 
Less expensive mattresses have 
rolled edges, but with two rows of 
the side stitching. These are 
known as ‘Two Row’ stitched 
mattresses. They also are of ex- 
cellent construction. The Imperial 
Edge is very square in effect upon 
the bed and makes up well, with 
very trim appearance. It has four 
rows of stitching at the sides. 

Inner-spring mattresses present 
still another complication. Many 
inferior mattresses in imitation of 
the good ones of this type are being 
made and sold by even large con- 
cerns. The purchaser assumes that 
a satisfactory mattress is being 
bought at a low price. It is true 
that the mattress is being bought 
at an exceptionally low price, but 
it is all or more than the mattress is 
worth. The lowest grade of ma- 
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Look To oD 
YOUR TREES 
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A LANDSCAPE without trees 

is sunlight without shadow, 
Like constant friends the virtues 
of trees are manifold. For beauty, 
contrast, and foundation plant. 
ing, for cool retreat in summer 
and windbreaks in winter, a 
number of trees are indispensa- 
ble. Bring fresh interest to your 
grounds by adding some of the 
newer varieties of trees, shrubs 
and vines. 


TREES 


Maple 
Elm 
Linden 
Silver Poplar 
Beech 
Oak 
Chestnut 
Larch 
Sumac 
Nanking Cherry 


EVERGREENS 


Boxwood 
Tom Thumb Arborvitae 
Scotch Heather 
Pfitzer Juniper 
Mugho Pine 
Japanese Yew 
Redcedar 
Daphne cneorum 
Mountain Laurel 
Andromeda 
Norway Spruce 
Douglas Fir 
Hemlock 


SHRUBS 


Barberry 
Privet 
Amur Maple 
Torch Azalea 
Hydrangea 
Forsythia intermedia 
Flowering Quince 
Bush honeysuckle 
Spirea 
Witch-Hazel 
Mockorange 
Drooping Leucothoe 
Weigelia 
Flowering Almond 


VINES 


Bittersweet 
Dutchman’s Pipe 
Euonymus 
Pachysandra 
Virginia Creeper 
Clematis 
Wisteria 





Information will be sent you 
on the items which you check 





Readers’ Service Bureau 
8 Arlington Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Name —— 


Address —- 
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QUALITY FIRST 


terials is used. The spring unit is 
of the lowest quality and there are 
as few as it is possible to use. In 
addition toa lightweight covering, 
the amount of upholstery is reduced 
so that the spring work is readily 
felt. Often the comfort of a good 
mattress is minimized by a poor 
spring support. Again the public 
should insist upon guarantees in 
words that allow no opportunity 
for double meaning. 

Pillows present almost as many 
problems as mattresses. Good pil- 
lows should contain all new, clean 
goose feathers (see Figure 7), free 
from dust, and odorless. A pillow 
so stuffed will last the longest, fill 
the best, and make the plumpest 


pillow. Duck feathers are not as 
good. Ducks feed on fish, and pil- 
lows filled with their feathers 
throw off an unpleasant odor 
which is apt to return unless the 
feathers are thoroughly treated. 
Chicken feathers make the least 
expensive pillow, but the quill is 
stiff and the fibre is weak, although 
somewhat improved by a crushing 
process. When new, a chicken- 
feather pillow is well filled, but, 
owing to the nature of the feathers, 
it lacks durability. Down is an- 
other excellent filling — soft and 
fluffy. It does not, however, wear 
as wellas the sturdier goose-feathers 
which make the best and most 
practical pillows. 


SPRING PASTURE 


[ Continued from page 206| 


end of the house gives two of the 
bedrooms a special charm, while 
the centre room has its individual 
feature in a sleeping alcove with a 
cedar tree just outside the window. 
Through the hot weather awnings 
of white sailcloth protect the win- 
dows on the south and east and form 
a roof for the upper terrace on the 
south. This latter, with its rail, its 
steamer chairs, and its flapping 
canvas, gives the illusion of a ship, 
especially in the evening, when a 
cool breeze is sure to be found there 
and the flashes of the distant har- 
bor lights are easily seen. 

Our feeling about the place is 
that the sloping hillside to the 
tear, on which the many windows 
look, should be left as natural as 
possible, self-sown with trees and 
shrubs and wild flowers. Honey- 
suckle and grapevine will climb up 
the foundation walls, while bar- 
berry and blueberry bushes advance 





ever nearer, but the walls of the 
house and terrace and the hedge will 
hold them back. In the garden and 
in front man’s order may reign; 
down the slope and along the 
brook, the pasture is supreme. 
Living through a year in this 
house is disproving the common 
fears about cold and heat often as- 
sociated with a house of this type, 
with its flat roof and many win- 
dows. We have not been too cold 
because our metal-framed windows 
fit snugly, our doors are weather- 
stripped, a good oil heater provides 
plenty of warmth, and trees in 
front protect us from the north 
wind. Neither are we too hot in 
summer, since insulation keeps out 
heat, and awnings and cross circu- 
lation also temper it. Our hopes 
are more than fulfilled in the op- 
portunities we have to watch the 
changing seasons: waking to the 
sunrise seen from our beds, and to 
the bird chorus; breakfasting in- 
doors or out, close to the trees and 


The dining alcove of the living-room enjoys a full measure of the early 
morning sun. Notice the fin radiators which are used all over the house 
and which have been made a decorative feature 
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A house at 
**Homeland’’, 
Baltimore, 
Md. Philip S. 
Morgan, Buil- 
der; Stonework 
and Shingles 
finished with 
Cabot’s Old 
VirginiaW hite 
Blinds finished 
with Cabot’s 
GreenGlossCol- 
lopakes. White 
trim and shut- 
ters painted 
with Cabot’s 
White Gloss 
Collopakes. . . 


Give Your Home 
this Finishing Touch 
of Beauty 


ve HETHER your house is Brick 
or Stone, Stucco or Shingles, Cabot’s Collopakes (new 
scientific colors for every paint use) will give it the finishing 
touch of beauty. Cabot’s Old Virginia White gives all the 
coolness and texture of fresh whitewash yet it is waterproof 
and long lived; Cabot’s Gloss Collopakes have a lasting 
high gloss that stands up outdoors under severe weather 
conditions and do not fade, even in the greens. Cabot’s 
Interior Flat Collopakes are washable flat colors for in- 
terior use. All Collopakes, because of the patented way 
they are made, go further, go on smoother and last longer. 


Send the Coupon below for more information 


Cabot’s 
Collopakes 


For all Paint Uses 


Made by the makers of Cabot’s Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains 


th. Lebd= 141 Milk Street 
SA By 


Inc, 
Manufacturing Chemists BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send me full description of Cabot’s Collopakes. I am interested in 
[1] Outside painting [) Inside painting (check which) 
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The Jaly Radio 


GUARANTEED 


Lo ye you World-Wide Reception 


whenever wate i 


HE Scott Allwave De Luxe will bring you 

full volume reception of more than 200 
foreign stations including London, Paris, 
Berlin, Madrid, Sydney, Melbourne, and 
Buenos Aires. Not dot and dash code, but 
music, song, drama, comedy... and world 
news before the domestic press gets it! Simply 
turn a single dial, and the whole world of 
radio between 15 and 550 meters, including 
U.S. broadcasting stations, is yours to enjoy. 
Because it is the only receiver having the 
ability to yield dependable daily world wide 
reception, the Scott Allwave De Luxe is now 
serving in the drawing rooms of Presidents — 
in the palaces of Kings — in the divans of 
Oriental Rulers and in the homes of upper 
class Americans who are personally concerned 
with world affairs... and with owning the best. 
The Scott Allwave De Luxe 15-550 meter 
receiver is furnished in custom built, acousti- 
cally perfect cabinets to suit any decorative 
scheme — from early English to American 
Moderne. 
For fully illustrated literature and technical 
data, fillin thecoupon belowand mailit at once. 


The E. H. Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc. 
4450 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. HB-10, Chicago, Ill. 


| The E. H. Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc. 
| 4450 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. HB-10, Chicago, Il. 
| 


The SCOTT 
ALLWAVE 


ETE 





de hnxe 


This receiver is sold 
only direct from the 
laboratory and is 
expertly installed 
by specially ap- 
pointed local tech- 
nical men. 








HB-I0O 


2 ‘ ‘ | ae 
| Send me full particulars of the 
| Scott’ Allwave De Luxe and Street....... 
| Scott custom-built Consoles. is a oe aie... 














A catalogue full of them, each one 
accurately pictured and described. 
Special values in originality and 
uniqueness, gifts not obtainable in 
stores generally, gifts for men, 
women, children—for everyone 
Lovely things that you yourself 
would like to own, selected from 
Compact 109. Four 3 inch ash trays all over creation, and at prices that 



















of hakelite, each one inlaid Conform to revised gift budgets, 
in German silver withanyin- ¢ach one wrapped as a gift should 
itial youorder The set $1.00. be wrapped. 

















The fine art of buying is in select- 
ing. You need the Kellogg Cata- mee 
, ” ack enam- 
logue now more than ever before pp ears 
to give expression to your OWN sterling back- 
cultivated taste at a cost that you ground with ster- 
can afford. ling 15 in. chain 
$1.00 

















e 
. 2558. Twelve new 4 
Made of alumi- Chismas cards Send for the catalogue and see why 


num _unbeliev gift occasions all over the world are 
i photographs taken 
ably light and 3. switzerland. For happier because of Kellogg Gifts. 


casy tO Pour. the 12 cards anden- 


Riveted handle 
uf black lacquer. VeloPes 50c 

303. Hickok belt of genuine cowhide with 
brass tongue buckle end. Inserted in it is an 


6 in. tall. 8 cup 
capacity. $1.00. 

accurate compass. The ideal belt for hikers. 
campers, or scouts. 1 


| Robert W Kellogg Inc. 20 Park st. Springfield,Mass. 


Send me FREE your 1933 Catalogue of “Unusual Gifts” 











WRITE for 
FREE 
Catalogue 












































Change of Address 


Subscribers are requested to send notices of change of address five 
weeks before they are to take effect. Old and new addresses must be 
given. 

THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


8 Arlington Street Boston 











SPRING PASTURE 


the sky; when at home, busy 
through the day, if not in the gar- 
den, in touch with it on the terrace 
or beside a window; and watching 
the stars and horizon lights and the 
cedars against the sky when the 
night comes on. 

We know our pasture a little 
now, with its red barberries in the 
fall, the little snow-bent cedars in 
winter that have to be released and 
straightened after the storms, the 
first woolly ferns and blue violets, 


the yellow-green of the spicebush, 
the pink and white of the fragrant 
apple trees vivid against the dark 
cedars, the exquisite yellow sprays 
of the barberry in May, and now in 
June the creamy-white clusters of 
the privet, with summer surprises 
still to come. And all the while, 
forming the background of our 
lives, there is our little house, so 
comfortable, so adequate to our de- 
sires, so much a partner in our ex- 
periment in the country. 


PULLING A ROOM OUT OF 
THE DOLDRUMS 


[Continued from page 21 3] 


for individual comfort or for con- 
versation. A little reorganization 
with a bit of elimination worked 
wonders. 

Another kind of reorganization 
that is often helpful is the moving 
of an object from one room to 
another. A small chair that was 
really quite out of scale in the 
living-room may fit beautifully in 
the bedroom. It may add that little 
note of comfort which means so 
much. Or that old wicker chair 
that does not quite fit in with the 
other things in the living-room 
can be repainted and its cushions 
re-covered for a new porch chair. 
The corner cupboard in the dining- 
room that the builder put in with- 
out thought as to the placement of 
the furniture might fit in that 
empty corner of the living-room 
_lie filled with books and topped 
with a lovely bowl. 

Perhaps it is the lamps and 
shades which are all wrong or 
shabby, and you know it, though 
you try to overlook it. Now is 
the time to do something about 
them. Never have well-propor- 
tioned lamps and shades been so 
cheap. If you have just discovered 
that it is the lamp-shade and not 
the lamp that makes that corner 
look so dingy, get a new one that 
will give light by night and a 
pleasant color by day. Perhaps 
you just have n’t enough lamps. 
There is no surer way of pulling a 
room out of the doldrums than by 
ascertaining that the lighting is 
pleasing as well as adequate. 

The floor covering is very often 
the thing that needs consideration. 
But we are apt to stop short of it 
because doing anything to the floor 
always sounds expensive. But it 
need not be. If you have an old 
patterned rug that no longer fits in 
the scheme of things, you can have 


it dyed. Or you can move it to 
another room and invest in one of 
the er rugs, plain in color 
and good in quality. If you have 
scatter rugs, look to their arrange- 
ment, for they must be laid along 
straight lines, following the archi- 
tectural plan of the room, and not 
strewn here and there at odd 
angles. 

The window curtains, too, can 
come in for their share of reor- 
ganization. Maybe they need to 
be made over along simpler lines 
or lengthened or shortened. Un- 
fortunately there seems to be no 
way of making really short dra- 
peries long, so if that is your prob- 
lem, it may be wiser to do without 
any. The glass curtains can be 
remade, too, or perhaps dyed if 
their color is not all that you de- 
sire. Sheer materials for glass cur- 
tains are to-day within everybody's 
reach and easily made at home. 
Smart chintzes will freshen up a 
room immensely where velvet 
draperies make it seem oppressive. 
Brush up the old ones, or fix up 
the new ones, but give your win- 
dows a chance to do their bit 
toward pulling a room out of the 
doldrums. 

Look around your house now 
and see if any of. your rooms are 
in the doldrums. If they are, by 
all means consider quickly just 
what kind of ‘new hat’ would do 
the most good. Some one of these 
problems cited may be yours, or 
the solution of one of them may 
help you to find your way out, 
even though the premise is differ- 
ent. Remember that you don’t 
have to do it all at once, but half 
the battle has been won when you 
have discovered just what to do 
and the most economical way to 
do it. Next month we shall con- 
sider the color for that new hat, 
for that is almost as important 
as the hat itself. 
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OLD-FASHIONED roses are to- 
day the new fashion in roses. The 
numerous varieties of this plant 
popular here and abroad a hundred 
years or so ago had almost dis- 
appeared, but a growing interest in 
these blooms of our grandmothers’ 
day has been recently encouraged 
by a rose grower who has patiently 
gathered together many of them. 
There are numerous moss roses, 
among them Gloire des Mousseux, 
fragrant, pink, with velvety moss 
on the buds. A warm airy situation, 
with plenty of fertilizer at bloom- 
ing time and pruning to four or 
five eyes in early spring, should 
make it thrive. The true York and 
Lancaster rose (Figure 1) is a 
scarce variety of the damask rose. 
It was first described as long ago 
as 1551. The appearance of the 
flower, a red and white rose in one, 
has given rise to the legend that it 
commemorates the union of the 
houses of York and Lancaster. 
Plants for autumn planting are 
$2.50 each for the moss rose, $20.00 
for ten; $1.00 each for the York 
and Lancaster, delivered. — Bos- 
BINK AND ATKINS, Rutherford, New 
Jersey. 





Fig. 1 


NEW Violas which really bloom 
through a long season here in our 
hot summers are always welcome. 
Viola Royal Gem is a rich purple 
of a shade which carries well out- 
doors. The numerous flowers are 
almost as large as pansies, but have 
a perky, angular look which indi- 
Cates to us a cousin of Viola cornuta. 

















It could be planted as an edging in 
a prim little garden or be worked 
in along the front of a flower border 
where it will contrast pleasantly 
with the early spring flowers as 
well as with the blue and white 
Carpathian harebells of midsum- 
mer. You may obtain plants at 75 
cents each, $3.75 for six, carriage 
extra. — WaLTER Go tsy, West 
Street, South Weymouth, Massachu- 
setts. 





Fig. 2 


IF you enjoy puttering around with 
your own grapevines, you might as 
well reward yourself and grow the 
newest varieties, those of a quality 
superior to the usual ones in the 
market. The following varieties 
are recent originations of the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Ontario is an early green 
grape with bunches and _ berries 
larger than Winchell and Diamond, 
its parents. Aside from fine qual- 
ity, its special advantage to the 
home grower is that the grapes 
hang on the vine long after ripen- 
ing. Sheridan (Figure 2), on the 
other hand, is a late blue grape 
ripening a week after Concord. 
The large berries are sweet and rich 
in flavor, forming compact bunches 
which keep late. The vine is hardy 
and productive. Planted now, they 
will be well established for growth 
next spring. Two-year plants of 
both varieties are 60 cents each, 
bearing plants of Ontario are $1.00 
each, transportation extra. — SamM- 
UEL Fraser Nursery, INc., Geneseo, 
New York. 


THE Turkscap Lily (Lilium marta- 
gon) has been known for a long 
time, but it is not often seen. When 


field-grown, dormant plants. Ros« 
more in favor of fall planting. 


Caledonia. Pure white. 


Duchess of Atholl. Vivid orange, flushed 
rose. 


Golden Dawn. Sunflower yellow. 


McGredy’s Scarlet. Brilliant scarlet, 
orangy yellow base. 


Olympiad. Oriental scarlet with bright 
golden base. 


Schwabenland. Luminous rose-pink. 


Any of the above, $1.00 


Dept. H 


DREERS 





Dreer’s “Gold Medal Dozen” Roses 


now offered at $10.00 
(Specially prepared for fall planting) 


HIS great collection of roses has been selling regularly for years 
at $15 a dozen. To conform with the current trend of lower prices 

we now offer them at $1 each, or $10 a dozen. 
Dreer’s “Gold Medal Dozen” is a collection of outstanding varie- 
ties of recent introduction and is recommended as a highly desirable 
up-to-date addition to your rose garden. All are strong, two-year-old, 


dozen, delivered anywhere in the United States 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


’ growers are becoming more and 


Charles P. Kilham. Rich Oriental red. 

E. G. Hill. Dazzling searlet. 

Lucie Marie. Yellow with coppery veins, 
pink tips. 

Mrs. Sam McGredy. Very distinct cop- 
pery-orange. 

President Hoover. Cerise-pink, flame, 
scarlet and yellow. 

Deep, 


Vaterland. velvety scarlet-ma- 


roon. 


each, or $10.00 for the 











" 
Burpee’s 
Bulbs for Fall Planting 

Newlow Prices | 


Special offers on NAMED varieties of our selection— | 
all labeled: 48 Giant DARWIN TULIPS, 8 each of 6 
named varieties, $2.00; 20 large HYACINTHS, 4 
each of 5 named varieties, $2.00; 16 fine DAFFO-| 
DILS, 4 each of 4 named varieties, $2.00. All three | 
collections for $5.00. TURES of all colors, not | 
named — 33 Giant DARWIN TULIPS for 
$1.00; 36 favorite DAFFODILS for $1.00; 


s 3 of the best HYACINTHS for 
Xj $1.00. All three of these dollar lew 
offers for $2.75. All are Burpee 



















quality bulbs, fully guaranteed. 
rder_ now. We_pay postage. 

7 FREE — BURPEE’S 
ULB BO 





512 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 












TREE PEONIES 
i} Comprehensive assortment at $3 to 
$65 each. Descriptive catalogue 
ii mailed sree on request. 
FRENCH LILACS 
Sixty best varieties available from 
our collection of 180 kinds. Catalogue 
giving full descriptions and prices 
mailed free on request. 


FARR NURSERY CO, Box 125, Welser Park, Pa. 








Don't Burn Your Leaves! 


Dry leaves mixed with ADCO turn into rich, 
clean artificial manure. So do weeds and 
cuttings from the garden, straw and corn- 
stalks from the farm, without animals. You 
owe it to yourself to know how to make 
artificial manure. Instructions FREE. 


ADCO, 1730 Ludlow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES 
Flowering Crabs, Chinese Magnolias, Golden Chain, 
Hawthorn and a complete line of Nursery Stock. 
“Plant a Tree for Washington's Bicentennial."’ Write 
for our book 








A. E. WOHLERT, 922 Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Pa. 





*7*Rock and Hardy Plants 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Timely Suggestions on 
BULB BUYING 
and ROCK GARDEN 
PLANTING 


As fot bulbs, it stands to reason that 
personally knowing Holland's finest grow- 
ers, and buying from them in great quanti- 
ties, it insures your getting from us the 
finest of quality at right prices. 

As for Rock Gardens, they are a hobby 
with one of Wayside’s heads. He not alone 
knows Rock Plants, but thoroughly under- 
stands rock garden building. 

Send at once for Bulb and Hardy Plant 
Catalog. Contains planting and cultural 
directions for each separate plant and bulb. 
Any special problems about planting or 
growing, feel free to write about. Our 
advice costs nothing. May save you many 
a disappointment. 

All Wayside plants and bulbs are guar- 
anteed to be satisfactory. If not, cheertully 
made good. 


Wayside Gardens 


32 Mentor Ave. 
MENTOR, OHIO 


America’s Finest Plants and Bulbs 













House BEAUTIFUL 
October, 1932 





Glorious Darwin Tulips 


HIS magnificent May-flowering class is quite distinct from other 
tulips. The famous Dreer Sextet of Darwin Tulips includes Baron 
de la Tonnaye, vivid rose pink, or Clara Butt, exquisite salmon 
pink, 60c per doz., $4 per 100; Farncombe Sanders, rich geranium 
searlet: Inglescombe Yellow, the “Yellow Darwin,” or Pride of Haarlem, 
old rose suffused with scarlet, 65c per doz., $4.25 per 100; Rev. H. 
Ewbank, heliotrope, shaded lavender, 70c¢ per doz., $4.75 per 100. All 
prices postpaid. 
Special Collection of 6 popular sorts—-3 of each sort, 18 bulbs, 
90c: 6 of each sort, 36 bulbs, $1.70: 12 of each sort, 72 bulbs, $3.25; 
25 of each sort, 150 bulbs, $6. All prices postpaid. 


Giant-Flowering Crocuses 


Admirable for open beds or borders or for rock gardens. Caesar, 
very large rich purple flowers; Kathleen Parlow, the finest pure white: 
Mammoth Yellow, golden yellow: Pallas, lilac stripes on white; Pur- 
purea Grandiflora, richest purple of the standard sorts; Queen of the 
Blues, deep lavender. Price, 50c per doz., $3.50 per LOO. 

Special Collection—6 of each 6 sorts, 36 bulbs, $1.35; 12 of each 6 
sorts, 72 bulbs, $2.60; 25 of each 6 sorts, 150 bulbs, $5. All prices 
postpaid. 

Dreer’s Autumn Catalog 


contains a complete list of the Bulbs, Plants and Seeds which should be 
planted in the fall, including specially prepared Roses. Write for free 


copy. 


Dept. H 


DRE 





HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Send Old Rugs 


Clothing—0our Expense 


By the Olson Patented Process we are able to 
reclaim the valuable material in all kinds of 
rugs, carpets, clothing and weave soft, luxurious 
seamless rugs in popular one and two tone colors, 
or rich Oriental designs. Any standard size in 
a week. New Low, Thrift-Time Prices. Week’s 
Trial. We guarantee to satisfy you or pay for 
your materials. Our 58th Year. 


FREE BOOK 


Rugs and Home Decorating 
Model Rooms in Colors 











“4 Address 





Town State. 
Mail to OLSON RUG CO. 
= 2800 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, Dept. G-47 
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PACHYSANDRA TERMINALIES 
A beautiful evergreen ground cover plant — hardy in all 
parts of the U. S. 100 plants $5; 1000 plants $35. Write 

Stor our book, **Flowering Trees of the Orient.’’ 

THE GARDEN NURSERIES 
922 Montgomery Ave. 


Narberth, Pa. = 








Consult our Buying Guide each 
month for information on new 
and desirable furnishings. 


tier (are 


we 

aa Neon Do away forever with the 
drudgery of wood orcoal. The 
most simple and economical inven- 
tion on the market is now giving perfect 
satisfaction to enthusiastic users every- 
where. This new invention is a new 
type oil burner that takes the place of 
w or coal and automatically and 
silently changes cheap oilinto one of 

the quickest and hottest fires known. 


Burns 96 %Air-4% Cheap Oil 

The International Oil Burner fitsin the 

fire box of any range, stove or furnace. 

Installed in a few minutes. No noisy 

motor or complicated parts. 10 year 
\ 

guarantee. 


Costs Only a Few Dollars 


Heats just as well as a $400 or $500 oil 
burner withoutelectricity or gas. Sim- 
ply turn one valve and you have all the 
heat you want. Cleaner and better for 
heating and cooking. Apeveves by 
National Underwriters’ Laboratories 
and engineers. Over 150,000 in use. 


; \ 

ns any @O DAYS TRIAL OFFER 
HEATINGSTOVE Try this wonderful burner rightin your 
own home at ourrisk. Act quickly and 
The burner get our special low introductory price. 
advertised old under absolute money-back guar- 
antee. Write at once for FREE booklet 

over world’s}on home heating and FREE burner 


largest radi} offer. 
stations, 














fITs AU 
FURNACES 


ITS ANY 
COOK-STOVE 














Agents - Dealers - Distributors 


Our FREE burner offer starts you in business. Big 
money tobemade. Demandisenormous. Wealso 
want spare or full time workers immediately. If 
$500 a month and more interests you, write or wire 
for our protected territory offer. 
Clip This Coupon 
INTERNATIONAL OIL HEATING CO, 

3800-10 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo., 564-0 
Send your free booklet and free details on home 
heating for stove [j furnace [). free burner 
offer. 
Name.. ee 

ddress °° 

Check if interested in making money asan In- 

ternational representative with protected 
territory. 





WHAT SHALL I PLANT? 


[ Continued from page 265] 


well established, the upright spike 
has sometimes as many as thirty 
small nodding flowers in June. 
The purple petals are thick and 
wax-like and roll back sharply, 
resembling a turban wound about 
a fez. It likes a ground cover of 
ferns and partial shade as well as a 
place in the sun, and does not mind 
lime. The bulbs must be planted 
4” deep in the fall. The white 
form is also to be recommended as 
a better mixer with other colors. 
Bulbs ready for October delivery 
may be had at 40 cents each, $4.00 
a dozen, for Lilium martagon; of 
L. martagon album at $1.00 each, 
$10.00 a dozen; delivered free in the 
United States. — W. E. MarsHaty 
& Company, Inc., 140 West 23rd 
Street, ie 


LILACS seem to bloom such a short 
time, but you may start your sea- 
son several days earlier if you add a 
Hyacinth Lilac (Syringa hyacinthi- 
flora) to those you have. The color 
of its double flowers is rather bluer 
than the common lilac, and it is as 
fragrant in its own way. A rather 
tall shrub, it can be used in a screen 
planting or as a specimen. Its 
foliage turns purplish in autumn. 
For some reason unknown to us, 
this plant is hard to obtain, though 
it has been known for a number of 
years. Its price is $1.50 each for 
plants 2’-3’ in height, transporta- 
tion extra. — Weston NurseERIEs, 
Weston, Massachusetts. 


A DWARF form of the winged 
euonymus, Exonymus alatus com- 
pacta, has many requisites to make 
it an excellent hedge plant. First 
of all, it will stand some shade. 


c 
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Fig. 4 


Its reddish branchlets have corky 
wings which make them interest- 
ing and help hold the snow pic 
turesquely. Its thin smooth green 
foliage remains perfect through 
summer, turning a brilliant crim- 
son in autumn. Of slow compact 
growth, a hedge of it would not 
need much trimming. It is equally 
useful planted by itself where a 
medium-sized shrub is wanted, 
Plants 2’ high are $1.00 each, 
$9.00 per ten, $75.00 per hundred, 
delivery additional. —J. W. Apams 
Nursery Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


SPRING-BLOOMING members of 
the composite family are rare— 
that is what gives leopardbane 
(Doronicum caucasicum) its charm, 
It is yellow, too, which makes it 
pleasing combined with blue colum- 
bine, blue, purple, or white itis. 
The heart-shaped leaves are at the 
base of the plant, while the dat 

like flowers are about 2’ above 

ground. This places it in the front 
line of border plants. Plants ate 
priced at 45 cents each, $3.50 for ten, 
delivery paid. — Toe Core Nurs 
ERY Company, Painesville, Obio. 
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Bring that novel, smart, modern tone to your 
bathroom, downstairs lavatory and dressing 
room by modernizing with the new ‘Standard 
Tubular Lavatory. It costs so little now to install 
this attractive fixture, with frame in Chromard... 
glittering...non-tarnishing...rustless. It is the 
last word in efliciency ail cleanliness. 


With the new “Standard” Tubular Lavatory you 
ean enjoy the distinction of a fixture which will 
be the envy of your friends and the pride of your 
family. And at such a remarkably low price, too! 
Write today for complete details. 


Standard Sanitary Mfo. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Priced at $55, plus instillation 


RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 


TOGAL 
MASAT INGE Bar 5 
‘ TINE BOILERS 


People change automobiles every three 
years for the new comforts of later models, ee 
yet expect heating— installed 20 years ago = 
—to provide modern comfort. Modernize 
your heating with American Radiator 

juipment at the lowest prices in 16 years. 

ith an Ideal Magazine Boiler you can 
enjoy effortless comfort. 


Just fill the magazine of this boiler with 
coke or anthracite and the boiler automat- 
ically feeds and regulates itself as long as 
24 hours in average winter weather. Enjoy 
the same modern comfort in your heat- 
ing as you do in your automobile. Write 
today or catalogue. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
40 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ant LA-SALLE 


For several years now, it has been con- 
sidered the smart thing, the correct 
thing, to own a La Salle; and as a result 
many people have lost sight of the fact 
that, most important of all, it is the 
wise and economical thing. So consider 
this: La Salle is a Cadillac product. As 
such, it is as soundly -designed, perfectly - 
constructed a mechanism as man’s 
skill and ingenuity have yet produced. 
And not only can it be counted upon 
to give superlative satisfaction; but it 
can also be expected to serve in this 
manner for a much longer time than 
you would care to drive an ordinary 
car. Forgetting prestige, forgetting 
everything but the actual value received 
in fine performance over a long period 
of time, a buyer is wise, indeed, when 
he chooses a La Salle. La Salle prices 
range from $2395, f. o. b. Detroit. 
































